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THE UNITED LABOR PARTY 
AND »sOCIALISM. 


_ The decision of the general committee 
of the united labor party of New York 
_ pounty excluding members of the socialistic 
labor party from membership in the 
united labor party has provoked from the 
eocialists much expression of indigna- 
‘ion. But beneath the question whether 
‘gny political party can permit a party 
within itself which, by organized action, 
May, in many cases, under the forms of 
parliamentary procedure, impose the will 
ofa minority upon the majority, lies a far 
~ gnore important question. 
‘That question is whether the united Jabor 
‘party is or is not animated by the ideas, and 
working toward the aims, of state or Ger- 
nan socialism. 

it is the socialists themselves who have 
reed this question upon the party. 
They worked well and efficiently with the 
ited Jabor party in the municipal election 
{ last year upon a platform which ex- 
pressed definitely and clearly the principles 
andthe methods of that party—the recog- 
ition of equal rights to natural opporiu- 
ities by the appropriation of Jand values 
in taxation and the assumption by the 
sommuuity of such functions as involve 
monopoly or can be _ better per- 
jormed by organized society than by 
ndividuals, There was no reason whatever 
why they might not have continued to 
work along in the same way, but they 
dnave for some time past shown a pur- 
»0se to commit the labor party to their 
own peculiar views and plans. The Volks- 
-zeifwig, the organ of the German socialists 
nthis city, has fur some months urged 
apon the members of the socialistic labor 
party the policy of impressing their views 
-gpon the united labor party at the various 
‘Gistrict meetings, and has urged them, 
should this be prevented, to organize meet- 
igs themselves and draw members away 
from the united Jabor party. This has 
been accompanied by constant attacks 
upon the principles of the united labor 
arty, with a view of showing the ne- 
cessity of nationalizing not only Jand but 
capital. 
in short the socialisis have not only not 
beaved the toleraticn with which the 


* 


cting views can be ola oe sa Wi ain 
iy lines—but have been persistent in 
ro ecient to pene the platform of 


party clearly states the socialistic 
“We insist,” they say, “that 
he yarning social questicn is not a land 
ax, but the abolitien of all private prop- 
ty in instruments of production.” 

Very well, then. If the members of the 


ng question is ihe abolition of private prop- 
exty in all “dnstruments of production”—by 
avhich they mean capital in ali its forms— 
there is no place for them in the new 
party; either they must go out or the 
majority must go out, for it is certain that 
‘the majority of the men who. constitute 
the united labor party do not propose to 
nationalize capital and are not in favor of 
‘the abolition of all private property in the 
instruments of production.” 

"This socialistic protest thus goes on: 

To exclude the socialist element from the 
ranks of the united labor party is, in fact, to 
deprive it of its rudder; without it the ship 
of the new party, Jaden with such splendid 
- promises, will surely suffer shipwreck on the 
_ Sheals of trifling half measures. 


: In other words, the state socialists kind- 
> Ty propose to stay in the united labor party 
a in order that they may act as its rudder, 
_ and steer it away from where the majority 
- Swant it to go to where the minority imagine 
‘itought to go. But, the appeal goes on— 
. Should this protest, supported by you, the 
_ Bavauced workers, not be listened to, then 
the time will have come for the formation of 
-@ workingmen’s party, with a broad pro- 
gramme, demarding the economic emancipz- 
tion of the suffering industrial proletariat 
from the fetters of wage slavery, and deter- 
Mined on carrying out this programme. 
There can. be only one answer to this. 
If the socialists insist upon steering, they 
must take to thesocialistic ship. Then they 
can havea programme as broad as they 
please. But to consent to their loading the 
wnited labor party ship, by direction or im- 
plication, with their programme, would 
certainly be to cause her abandonment by 
all except themselves. 


As the question has now been raised, 
it is impossible to either compromise 
or ignore it. It cannot be settled even 
by ruling out members of the social- 
istic labor party from the ranks of the 
united labor party on the ground that 
they belong to another political party, but 
must be met by such a declaration of the 
state convention at Syracuse next week as 
shall show beyond possibility of equivoca- 
tion that the united Jabor party is opposed 
to state socialism. 

_ If the socialists thereupon choose to run 
candidates of their own, this will not oniy 
have the advantage of showing their real 
strengil, but will enable them in any par- 
ficular matter to act with or against the 
united labor party without any sacrifice of 
principle on their own part, and without 
-- psking for it on the part of others. 
_. dt may well be doubted, however, if the 


‘socialistic labor party insist: that the burn-. 


socialists would attempt to run candidates 
of their awn. Tha whole membership of 
the socialistic labor party in New York, 
after an existence jof many years, is not 
one-third as large as that of the Anti-pov- 
erty society, which has only had an exis- 
tence of a few months, and the vote they 
have polled when they have run candidates 
has been ridiculously smaJJ, even when 
swelled by men who had not then, as for- 
tunately they have now, any other way of 


expressing dissatisfaction with existing 


parties. 
The truth is that state socialism, with its 
childish notion of making all capital the 


property of the state, controlling all pro-. 


duction and fixing all prices by means of 
“vreneral statisticians,” ‘‘abolishing the 
wage system” -by converting every citizen 
into a receiver of state wages, and sup- 
planting merchant and storekeeper by 
government warehouses, is an exotic born 
of European conditions that cannot take 
root and flourish in American soil. 


For my own part I have always re- 
frained from accentuating any differences 
with socialists until forced to, regarding 


them as workers in the great cause of the 


emancipation of labor who, however su- 
perficial their views, logical their theories 
or practicable their plans, aimed at noble 
ends, and had Jaid hold of, even if they ex- 
aggerated, an important truth. But asI 
have been accused of shifting my attitude 
in regard to socialism since tha last elec- 
tion, it may be well to reprint the fol- 
lowing from my book, ‘Protection or Free 
Trade?” 

In socialism as distinguished from individu- 


alism there is an unquestionable truth—and 
that a truth to which (especially by those 


most identified with free trade principles) too. 


little attention has been paid. Man is pri- 


marily an indivicual—a separate entity, dif-- 


fering from his fellows in desires and powers, 
and requiring for the exercise of those powers 
and the gratilication of those desires individu- 
al play and freedom. But he is also a social 
being, having desires that harmonize with 
those of his fellows, and powers that. — only 
be brought out in concerted action. "here is 
thus a domain of individual actioa and a 
domain of social action—some things which 
can best be done when each acts for himself, 
and some things which can best be done when 
society acts for all its members. And the 
natural tendency of advancing civilization isto 
make social conditions relatively mcre impor- 
tant, and more and more to enlarge the domain 
of socialaction. Thishas not been sufficiently 
regarded, and at the present time, evil un- 
questionably results from leaving to indi- 
vidual action funetions that by reason of the 
growth of society and the development of the 
arts have passed into the domain ef social 
action; just as, on the other hand, evil un- 
questionabiy results from social interference 
with what properly belongs to the individual. 
Society ought not to leave the telegraph and 
the railway to the management and_ con- 
trol of individuais; nor yet cught society to 
step inand ccllect individual debts or attempt 
to direct iudividual industry. 

But while there is a truth in socialism which 
individualists forget, there is a school of 
socialists who in like manner ignore the truth 
there is in individualism, and whose proposi- 
tions for the improvement of sociak condi- 
tions belong to the class I have called “super- 
adequate.” Socialism in itsnarrow sense—the 
socialism that would have the state absorb 
eapital and abolish competition—is the scheme 
of mea who, looking upon society in its most 
complex organization, have failed to see that 
principles obvious in a simpler stage still bold 
true in the more intimate relations that result 
from the division of labor and the use of com- 
péex tools and methods, and have thus fallen 
into fallacies elaborated by the economists of 
a tcially different school, who have taught 
that capital isthe employer and sustainer of 
iubor, and have striven to confuse the dis- 
tinction between property in land and prop- 
erty in labor products. Their scheme is that 
of men who, while revoliing from the heart- 
lessness and hopelessness of the “orthodox 
political economy,” are yet entangled in its 
fallactes and blinded by its confusions. Con- 
founding “capital” with ‘aneans of produc- 
tion,” and accepting the dictumthat “natural 
wages” are the Jeast on which competition 
cau force the Jaborer to live, they essay to 
cut a knot they do not see how to unravel, by 
making the state the sole capitalist and em- 
ployer, and abolishing competition. 

The carryiag on by government of all pro- 
duction and exchange, asa remedy for the 
difficulty of finding employment on the one 
side, and for overgrown fortunes on the 
other, belongs to the same category as the 
prescription that all men shou!d be good. 
That if all men were assigned proper employ- 
ment and all wealth fairly distributed, then 
none would need employment and there 
would be no injustice in distribution, is as iu- 
disputable a proposition as that if all were 
ood none would be bad. But it will not help 
uman perplexed as to his path totel! him 
that the way to get to his journey’s end is to 
get there. 

That all men should be good is the greatest 
desideratum, but it can only be secured by the 
abolition of conditions which tempt some and 
drive others into evil doing. That each 
should render according to his abilities and 
receive according to his needs, isindeed the 
very highest social state of which we can 
conceive, but how shall we hope to attain 
such perfection until we cau first find some 
way of securing toevery man the opportunity 
to Jabor and the fair earnings of his labor? 
Shall we try to be gencrous before we have 
learned how to be just? 

All schemes for securing equality In the 
conditions of men by placing the distribution 
of wealth in the hands of government have 
the fatal defect of beginning at the wronz 
end. They pre-suppose pure government; 
but it is not @cvernment that makes society; 
it is society {that makes government; and 
until there is something like substantiai 
equality in the distribution of wealth, we can- 
hot expect pure government. 

. But to put all men on a footing of substan- 
tial equality, so that there could be no dearth 
of employment, no “over-production,” no ten- 
dency of wages to the minimum of subsistence, 
no monstrous fortunes on the one side and no 
army of poletarians on the other, i¢ is not. 
necessary that the state should assume the 
ownership of ali the means of production and 
become the general emp'oyer and universal 
exchanger; it is necessary only that the equal 
richts of all to that primary meaus of produc- 
ticn which is the source all other means of 
production are derived from, should be 
asserted. And this, so far from involving an 


extension of governmental functions and ma- 
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chinery, involves, as we have seen, their 
great reduction. It would thus tend to purify 
government in two ways—first, by the better- 
ment of the social conditions on waoich purity 
in government depends, and second, by the 
simplification of administration. This step 
taken, and we could safely begin toadd tothe 
functions of the state in its proper or co-oper- 
ative sphere. 

There is in reality no conflict between labor 
and capital; the true conflict is between labor 
and monopoly. That a rich employer 
“squeezes” needy workmen may be truce. 
But does this squeezing power result from his 
riches or their needs? No matter how rich 
an employer might be, how would it be possi- 
ble for him to squeeze workmen who could 
make a good living for themselves without go- 
ing into his employment? The competition of 
workmen with workmen for employment, 
which is the real cause that enables, and even 
in most cases forces, the employer to squeeze 
his workmen, ariscs from the fact that men, 
debarred of the natural opportunities to em- 
ploy themselves, are compclicd to bid against 
one another for the wages of an employer. 
Abolish the monopoly that forbids men to em- 
ploy-themselves, and capital could not possi- 
bly oppress labor. Inno case could the capi- 
talist obtain labor for Jess than the laborer 
could get by employing bimself. Once re- 
move the cause of that injustice which de- 
prives the laborer of the capital his toil 
creates, and the sharp distinction between 
capitalist and laborer would, in fact, cease to 
exist. 

They who, seeing how men are forced by 
competition to the extreme of human wretch- 
edness, jump to the conclusion that competi- 
tion should be abctished, are like those who, 
seeing a house burn down, wouid prohibit the 
use of fire. 

The air we breathe exerts upon every square 
inch of our bodies a pressure of fifteen pounds. 
Were this pressure exerted only on one side, 
it would pin us to the ground and crush us to 
jelly. But being exerted on all sides, we 
move under it with perfect freedom. It not 
only does not inconvenience us, but it serves 
such indispensabie purposes that, relieved of 
its pressure, we should die. 

So itis with competition. Where there ex- 
ists aclass denied all right to the element 
necessary to life and labor, competition is 
one-sided, and as pupulation increases must 
press the lowest class into virtual slavery, 
and even starvation. But where the natural 
rights of all are secured, then competition, 
acting on every hand—between employers as 
between employed; between buyers as be- 
tween sellers—can injure no one. On 
the contrary it becomes the most sim- 
ple, most extensive, most elastic and 
most refined system of co-operation that, 
in the present stage of social develop- 
ment, and in the domain where it will freely 
act, We can rely on for the co-ordination of 
industry and the economizing of social forces. 

In short, competition plays just such a part 
in the social Grganism us those Vital impulses 
which are beneath consciousness do in the 
bodily organism. With it, as with them, it is 
only necessary that it should be free. The 
sine at which the state should come in is that 
where free competition becomes impossible—a 
line analogous to that which in the individual 
organism separates the conscious from the 
unconscious functions, There is such a line, 
though extreme socialists and extreme indi- 
vidualists both ignore it. The extreme indi- 
vidualist is like the man who would haye his 
hunger provide him food; the extreme socialist 
is like the man who would have his conscious 
will direct his stomach how to digest it. 

HENRY GEORGE. 


Nota few of the Catholic newspapers 
are speaking in kindly tones of Dr. Me- 
Giynn since his “exit.” The American 
Celt of St. Louis commends the Boston 
Pilot for steadfastly maintaining a convic- 
tion of the doctor's high character. The 
New York Freeman's Journal says: “Dr. 
MeGlynn must be allowed the credit of 
having led a life which in its moral aspect 
is blameless.” The Detroit INchigan 
Celt says that no man has ever dared 
to charge the doctor with impurity, 
and thinks he wili maintain his good repu- 
tation. The New York Tablet considers 
the excommunication of Dr. MeGlynn the 
most grievous incident which has shad- 
owed the history of the Catholic church in 


“Rally Round the Flag.” 


There’s’a sound of many waters, a rushing, mighty flood, 
the cataract of freedom, 
ent to wash away the slavery of human tears and blood 
‘Shaming Columbia in her freedom. 


hile, CHORUS: 
Freedom forever! man, trade and land! 
Stand, brothers, stand! © 


nd we'll rally for our rights, boys, rally hand in ha a! 
- Man, trade, and land must have their freedom! 


Once we trampled chattel slavery bencath our fect in wrath 
~Marching along to broader freedom; 
But we're marthing through the land now to cut a wider 
Mowing the weeds that smother freedom. 


‘reemen ask for no protection but f reedom to the lan _ 
There lies the base of all our freedom— | 
rr we know that trade and liberty go ever hand int 
Free land’s the nursery of freedom. . 


‘a Chaining with tariffs allo our freedom, 
‘And up with honest free trade, so lusty and so ‘stron 
Free trade's the crown of all our freedom. 


Let the custom houses turn into homes for Yankee te 
F ree, all, to roam the sea in freedom; TREES 
et the snowy sails of commerce whiten all our harb 
ANI sailing in and out with fr eedom. 


Then hurrah for our Columbia, and rally for the fi ent, 
For free land, free trade and freedom; 
“Till Pacific and Atlantic both shall thunder their deligh 
Oceans around the home of freedom. 


We have room for all the people that can sail across: th sea 
Seeking the mother land of freedom; 
And we'll show them that America will always dare be free. 
Free land, free trade and always freedom. 


Chorus. EGYpt 


| 


America, and adds that the doctor’ s moral 
character is stainless. 

There is something in this agreement of 
these editors to speak well of the excom- 
municated priest, and something in the 
language they emplov, that challenges at- 
tention. It resembles the omission to pro- 
claim the excommunication from the al- 
tars, and the explamations that have been 
made of the way by which the doctor may 
recain admittance to the church. The 
question may reasonably be raised whether 
there is not an opposition to the excom- 
munication within the church in America 
that compels the ‘‘managers” to move 
cautiously, 


Though the Catholic newspapers are but | 


the ‘“‘breath of the nostrils” of the bishops, 
their editors, living in a free country, must 
feel the influence of a free press. The 
sause of the doctor's difference with Rome 
—the assertion of his rights as. a citizen— 
is one in which these editors must feel at 
least a selfish interest. They dare not 
openly defend his course, but they find 
much reason to admire him otherwise. 
They will not put themselves in jeopardy, 
but they can intimate their displeasure at 
the turn things have taken. Their attitude 
discloses the fact that the blow struck by 
McGlynn at tyrannical methods has been 
sorely felt. Among the editors, as among 
the lower priesthood, there is an ingenious 
evasion of loyal support to the hierarchy 
that only falls short of a show of insubor- 
dination. Another such blow and what is 
now cracked will be shattered. 

In the meantime it may be remarked 
that the ‘“‘sentinel on the ramparts” has 
taken no notice of the presence of Dr. 
Curran with Dr. McGlynn aft a united 
labor picnic and of his speech on the same 
occasion. 


The union labor party in the west con- 
tains many earnest men, and is so rapidly 
becoming imbued with the principles of 
the united labor party that an ultimate 
fusion between the two bodies is certain. 
The same thing is largely true of 
such strength as the union labor party 
has in some of the rural districts of this 
state, butas a whole the “union labor con- 
vention” held at Rochester represents 
nothing more than a democratic side show, 
of no more consequence than the bogus 
“labor parties” composed of two or three 


“professionals” got up in this city in elec- 
tion times, 


Could anything better illustrate the 
wanton extravagance and monstrous waste 
of.our system of national taxation than 
that the secretary of the treasury, in order 
to somewhat reduce the surplus, is offering 
to advance to bondholders, at two per cent 
interest, money which has been wrung 
from men who can only borrow at from 
six to twenty per cent, when they can bor- 
row at all? 


‘THE Voice has accepted the challenge of 


THE STANDARD, and the arguments, in 
favor of prohibition as the bottom - ‘remedy 


for existing social evils will shortly be pre- 
sented to our readers, while those in favor 
of the single tax will be laid pelo the 
readers of the Voice. 


An Miinoisan Rejoices, 
Peoria, Ill, Aug. &—By the bttle paper 


inclosed (the Peoria Industrial Truth) you 


will see that workers in this section under- 
: Stand themseives. The editor, Mr. Davy, is 
president of our land and labor club, and the 
Mr. Hotf referred to as publi sher of Pte 
“Sonne, is doing splendid service among tbe 
Germans in behalf of the “new crusade.” 
The outlook here is enccur agiug. The current 
is running in our direction. THe Stanpasp is 
pushing its w ay into fresh places every week, 
and wherever it goes it makes friends. 
‘Sound the loud timbrel.” J. W. Burton. 
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:. the socialists remaining. 


elected pro tem. 


THE NEW PARTY AND SOCIALISM. 


The County General Committee Decides 
That a Man Cannot Belong to Two 
Parties—Protests of the Socialists—Action 
of the Various Assembly Districts. 

At the meeting of the county general com- 
mittee of the united labor party on Aug. 4, 
the secretary of the executive committee, in 
the course of making his report of the com- 
mittee’s meetings during the previous month, 
stated that the following Zesointon had been 
adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the county 
exccutive committee that membership -in the 
socialistic labor party does not disqualify a° 
citizen for membership in the united labor 
party. 

When the secretary had finished reading 
his report, August Mayer of the Tenth assem- 
bly district moved that the report be received 
and approved with the exception of the reso- 


lution quoted. Mr. Mayer’s motion created 


‘some confusicn, and brought several speakers 
to the floor. 
that followed, a delegate asked the chair for 


During the lively discussion 


aruling on the question whether, according 
to the constitution of the party, a member of 


‘the socialistic party was eligible to. member 
‘ship in the united labor party. 


Chairman McMackin replied: re I am 
compelicd to, I shall have to rule that, ac- 
cording to the constitution, all parties which 
bave nominated and run candidates are po- 
litical parties, and are comprehended by the 
letter of the section.” 

Thomas O'Neill, of the Twentieth district, 
appealed from the decision of the chair. He 
said it was late in the day to exclude an ele- 


‘ment that had in the beginning been very wel- 
‘come. 


The socialistic labor party had been. 
recognized all along as quite distinct from 
any other political organization, its members 
had done noble service in the fight last fall, 


and they ought to be retained now. 


Mr. McMackin said he had felt compelled to 
make the ruling by the clearly expressed 
terms of the constitution. No truthful, candid 
man could rule otherwise. The socialistic 
labor party was certainly a political party. 
It had recularly nominated candidates and 
polled votes for them. It was still in exis- 
tence asa party. It was objected that green- 
backers had been admitted to the party. They 
bad, but they had first severed their party 
affiliations and came in as individuais. The 
socialists must do likewise. 

After further remarks by Mr. McMackin, 
Vice-Chairman Ferrall put the question to 2 
vote. The chair was sustained by a large 

majority. : 

_August Mever then rose, in order, he said, - 
to have the question settled finally, and pro- 
posed a resolution insisting that whereas 
members of the united labor party were di- 
rected by the constitution to sever their con- 
nection with all other political organizations, 
those who had violated this law should be ex- 
cluded from membership. 

The point of order was. raised that the con- 
stitution covered the ground and made the 
resolution unnecessar y The chair sustained 
the point. 

At the meeting of the Central labor. union 
on Senday y Delegate ‘Finkelstone, of the bar- 
bers, being granted the privilege of the floor, 
began bis remarks by referring to the fact 
that Jast fall the Central labor union decided 
to go into independent. political action, but he 
was interrupted by 2 motion that the privi- 
lege of the floor be withdrawn. This began 
a contest that, attended by great confusion, 
continued until the adjournment of the body. 
What Mr. Finkelstone’s proposition was is not 
known. As he is a socialist, it was assumed 
that he was endeavoring to protest throngh 
the Central Jabor. union..againsp the action of ° 
the county committee in excluding members. 
of the socialistic labor party from the united 
labor party. 

On Friday evening, at a meeting of the 
Eighth assernbly dictrick organization, a mem- 
ber moved that the chair be declared vacant, 
as the chairman was a member of. the social- 
istic labor party. The motion did not prevail. 
Resolutions were then adopted demanding of 


the county gencral committee a reconsider-. 


ation of the decision adyerse to the members 
of the socialistic labor. party, and calling on 
the other assembly district organizations to 
instruct their delegates to the same effect. 
The resolutions characterized the decision as 
‘nnjust and calculated to destroy the party.” 

On Saturday evening the New York section 
of the socialistic labor party held a meeting 
for the purpose of taking action with regard 
to the decision of the county general com- 
mittee. Opinions. were expressed by speak- 
ers to the effect that their party was not a 
political organization in the sense of the 
clause’of the constitution of the united labor 
party, under which they had been ruled out; 
that the leaders of the united labor party 
had feared that the sociahsts might stir up 
discontent by their criticisins of Mr. George’s. 
land theory3. that Mr. George desired to 
make the middle or shop- keeping class the 
mainstay of his party, and that the decision 
had opened the eyes of thousands of social- 
ists who would henceforth refuse to accept 
the leadership of Henry George. A ‘conl- 
mittee was named to draft a proclamation 
explaining the principles of the socialistic 
labor party. 
proclamation had been pr repared beforehand. 
Jt was read and adopted. A debate was 
then entered into on the question whether the 
socialists weuld | stay in. the united labor 
party. The vote taken resulted in favor of 


At the opening of: the meeting of the Tenth 
assembly district on Saturday evening, Chair- 
man August Mayer asked alt members: of the 
socialistic labor party to leave the hall. No- 
body stirred, but a motion was made to elect 
another chairman. Members of the’socialistic 
labor party who tried to obtain the floor were 
declared out of order. A motion was made 


that the vice chairman should take the. chair. |: 


Chairman Mayer: announced that if the so- 
cialists did not. leave the hall within five min- 
utes he and his friends would: leave: instead. 
At the end of five minutes, accordingly, those 
whowere only members of the united labor 
party. left the hall. Vice Chairman Gold- 
schmidt tool the chair and declared the 
plaees of the officers who had left the hall 
vacant. Among them were three delegates 
ta.the county commit tee. Now officers + 
The resolution of the Eizhth 
district protesting against the. decision of the 
county general committee was approved. A 
committee wes appointed to demand books 
and funds from the old officers. Meanw hile 
at the mecting under the regular officers, Mfr. 
Mayer, chairman, the seats of the socialistic 
cfficers were declared vacant, and four new 
committeemen and three. new delegates ta 
Syracuse, with alternates, were elected. 


The national executive committee of the! 
socialistic labor party of the United States of } 


America called a public meeting tor Monday 
evening to discuss ‘the best policy to be pur- 
sued by the united labor party in the Syracuse. 
convention.” Henry George, Edward Mc- 
Gly nn and John McMackin had been invited 


It was then given: out. that the. 


Ere: | 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


to the meeting, but did not attend. JohnS. 
Kirchner, president of the united labor party 
of Philadelphia, acted as chairman. Speeches 
were made by Sergius E. Shevitch, Walter 
Vrooman, Alexander Jonas and Richard J, 
Hinton. Mr. Shevitch’s speech was. in expla- 
hation of the aims of the socialistic. laber 
party, and conciliatory iu its sentiments. He 
thought, however, that. the ‘‘excommunica- 
tion” of the socialists had been engineered by 
“a power behind the throne.” Resolutions 
were adopted setting forth the belicf that the 
decision of the county general committee was 
the result. of the mulicious clamorings of @ 
venal and ignorant press, and the intrigues of 
old party politicians, and declaring that the 


socialists viewed with alarm ‘a. tendency to 
‘dwarf the whole movement by running it ia 


the channel of a narrow and exclusive tax- 
ation reform, the adoption of which would 
hardly mean more than free trade, and would 
rob the movement of the very name of labor, 
thus opening the way for corrupt and entang- 
ling alliances with capitalistic organizations 
of every description.” 

The other speeches were more. bitter ia 
character. — 

Ata meeting of the Twentieth district on 
Monday evening, the protesting resolutions of 
the Eighth. were introduced. The chairman 
declared the motion out of order.’ On appeal, 
the vice-chairman decided that the chair had 
been sustained. The meeting was adjourned 
amid. much excitement. A number of the 
members then reassembled in another hall, 
passed the resolutions, formulated charges 
against the chairman and vice-chairman, and 
instructed the seventeen delegates to the 
county general. committee to vote for a re- 
consideration of its decision relative to the 
socialists, 

At the meeting of the Twenty-third district 
the same evening, the chairman asked all 
members of the socialistic labor party to re- 
tire, whereupon a number withdrew from the 
room. : 

On the same evening, af the meeting of the 
Fourteenth district, the resolutions of the 
Eighth were introduced. The chairman de- 
cided that the motion was out of order. His 
decision. was sustained on appeal. The 
sociaHsts thereupon left the room. A resolu- 
tion was adopted condemning the editor of 


the Zeader for printing editorials. against the 


united labor -party and the county general 


committee and declaring it the sense of the 


organization that he should be removed from 
the editorship of that paper. The delegates 
elected to Syracuse having been: socialists a 
new election for delegates in their place was 
made the special order for Thursday. The 
socialistic faction met in another hall, de- 
cided that an election of another set of ‘dele- 
gates to Syracuse by the regular organization 
vould be illegal, and called a meeting for 
Friday evening of voters of the district op- 
posed to the action of the regular orfaniza- 
tion. 


In the second -district a Bs ee was 


adcpted uphoiding the decision of the chair-— 


man of the county general committee. 

At the meeting of the Sixteenth district on 
Tuesday evening, the resolutions of the Fighth 
were rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

“The Third district, at its meeting on Tues-. 
day evening, approved the action of the 
county general comniittee.. The Twenty- 
second instracted. its delezates to vote for a 


‘reconsideration of the anti-sucialist’ decision, 


and asked fora-special meeting of the county 
reneral committee on Aug. 17. The Sixth on 
Wednesday instructed its ‘delegates: to. vote 
for 2 reconsideration. : 


The national executive couamittee of the 
socialistic labor party, in its leng appeal to 
trades unionists, socia lists and members. of 
the socialistic labor party, from the decision 
of the county general committee, asserts that 
the socialists were the creators of the united 
labor party; thatthe majority of the county 
general committee have proven themselves. 
imbeciles by overriding the conclusion of the 
executive committee; that Henry George, on 
the threshold of the convention which is. to 

meke the nominations for the next campaign, 
is is packing into the forerround his one-sided. 
land and | tax scheme, his Spectr hobby, and. 
‘“‘contemptuously throws aside the wage ques- 
tion, the burning social question that Beouchk 
him to the front.” The document insists that 


the burning social question is nob a land tax, 


but the abolition of all private property in 
instruments of production, in land, certainly, - 
but above all inmachinery and raw materials; 
it warns the membersof the united labor party 


not to be dazzled and misled by the one-sided. _- 
theories of a Henry George; it avers that. 


should the protest not be listened to, then the 
time has come for the formation ‘of a work- 
ingman’s party, with a broad programuine, de- 
manding economic emancipation of the suffer- 
ing industrial proletariat from the fetters of 
ware slavery; it calls upon all advanced. 
workingmen who. sympathize with the social- 
ists to answer the excommunication launched. 
against them by “indignant resolutions” in 
which their respective organizations sever 
their connections with the united labor party, 
and if these, also, should be of no effect on 
the “narrow- minded Henry George wor- 


-shipers,” to “take such other measures, ax 


‘Will teach them that, without the oil of the 


“socialists, the lamp of the united labor party 


will be bet a smoldering sick. 
‘John McMackin has sent the following fetter . 


to the shareholders of the Leader: 


GENTLEMEN—I hereby resign the presidency 
of the Leader Publishing association. .This 
‘action has for some months been contemplated. 
by me and I can no longer deter it. Several 
reasons compel my resignation, but it musb& 
suffice to natne the principal one: The Leader 
is almost daily used.to promulgate and urge 
political doctrines which form no: part ‘of 
either of the platforms of the united labor 
party of this city, whose organ it nominally 


is, and of whose general committee I have 


the honor to be chairman. 
Yours very truly, JoHN McMACKIN. 


Land and Labor.in Michigan. 


Our land an 


than oudeceit littie: oat re 
Poverty,” and. ‘THE Sranpar ouk. god tke 
best. shots of the. enemy have about as much 
effechas.a wa termelon against the armor 
sides. of a man-of-war. 
for the success. of the Anti-poverty society, 
and God's blessing’ on Dr. ernen fae 
Wiziiam P. MARSH, | 
Chairman Land and ERE fl 


The: Br. McGlynn. Fund. 
‘The: “publisher of THE STANDARD ackno 
edges receipt Of the. following. contribu 
which. have. 
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BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—We are having &._ 
lively discussion here now, and, of course, are 
meeting with all kinds of opposition from the. 
would-be saviors. of society- 
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“ANTLPOVERTY. 


A WELL ATTENDED AND ENTHUSIASTIC 
MEETING. 


Werds of!Advice and Cheer,From’thejVet- 
eran Abolitionist, James Kedpath—Sig- 
j mificant Speeches From Dr. Metiisns and 

Beary Geerge—The <Anti-Peverty Dec- 

rine fe a Dectrine ef Individualism, Net 

Secialism—A Clear Defiultien ef Aims and 

Methecs. 

The fifteenth public meeting of the Anti- 
poverty society was presided over by the 
weteran of abolition days, Jumes Redpath, 
whose appearance on the stage was grected 
with hearty applause. After the singing of 
the opening hymn, “Let Our Choir New 
Anthems Raise,” by the Concordia chorus, 
Mr. Redpath said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—When I accepted 
the invitation of your executive committee to 
preside this everiug I entirely forgot the fact 
that one feature of the usual programme is 
“remarks by the chairman.” If I had re- 
called that fact I should have felt compelled 
to decline the honor, because my good 
physician has forbidden me to make any 
public speeches until October or November. 
Now, while i desire and have every reason to 
desire to ebcy him, yet I should Jike to fulfill 
my dutics as chairman and therefore propose 
tomake a compremise. If you will kindly 
permit me to read a few thoughts that I have 
written down I shall dv so and will thus be 
enabled to keep my pledge, for my 
doctor did not forbid me to read in public. 
Qaughter and applause.) And at the same 
time I can assure those of you who regard a 
anan who reads manuscript before an audi- 
ence asa bore—and he usualiv is—that my 
paper has one merit. It is very brief; and I 
ean say of itasGoldsinith did of one of his 
stories: 

If vou find it wond’rous short 
twill not hold you long. 

There are three words in the English lan- 
guage that mark the limitations and in fact 
proclaim the failure thus far of three sciences 
te reach the goal that they desire to reach, 
and which Ihave no doubt they will yet at- 
tain. In medicine that word is pain. In 
theology that word is fear. In politics that 
word is poverty. Until these three words are 
eliminated from living languagé and used 
only histcrically to describe a pas and un- 
happy coadition of society—until the phy- 
sician can banish pain as soon as he confronts 
it, until the clergyman disdainsto try to make 


men virtuous by appealing to the unmanly* 


sentiment of fear, and until statesmen shall be 
@s much ashamed to tolerate poverty as they 
would be now ashamed to tolerate piracy or 
@annibalism—auntil then these three great 
Sciences can not be regarded as having passed 
out of the protoplasinic stage of their evolu- 
tion. 

We of the Anti-poverty society have enlist- 
ed ourselves as soldiers of the new crusade 
until poverty shall cease to exist. (Applause.) 
In fizhting this good fight we must necessarily 
banish fear from the temples of the living 
God, for we ground our claim of equality of 
right to His earth and bounties on our belief 
in the fatherhood of God and the equal soul- 
shipofallmen. It is because we believe God 
to be just that we regard it as criminal—not 
merely inexpedient or unwise, but actually 
eriminal—for one classof men to enjoy, under 
the sanction of iaw, advantages which enabie 
them to rob their brothers of their birthrights 
—hbirtbrights which should be inalicnab!e and 
which can never justly be so irrevocably 
transferred that. they cannet be reclaimed at 
any time. Thus believing, we shall follow the 
white banner of the new crusade until it 
Bhail be fulded after victory. (Applause.) 
And we shall support our leaders against all 
assailants, however cunningly they may 
be disguised, whether as politicians, or 
2s prelates or as popes—we = shall -re- 
gard them oniy as enemies of God's cause 
and shall smite them down (applause), even if 
every one of us shall be ad rnominatim for 
our fidelity tothe cause of God’s poor. Ad 
MNoninattm, you know, is boycotting trans- 
lated inte Italian. (Laughter.) It used to be 
regarded as 2 dreadful punishment on the 
other side of the water. There was in Eng- 
Jand only one punishment cqually dreaded— 
the threat of the speaker of the house of com- 
mons to “‘name” a member of parliament if he 
peryisted in disobeying the rules of the house. 
Once upon 2 time this threat of “naming” a 
tember was regarded as something so dread- 
ful that the English imagination refused to 
conceive of the result if it should be exer- 
ecised. Well, one day an Irish member of par- 
liament was named by the speaker—ad nomi- 
matim, so to speak—and what happened? 
Why, he quictly walled out of the house with 
his hat on his head, and, as they say in Con- 
memara, “‘divila penny was he the worse of 
ft.” (Laughter.) You may have heard of 
that Irish member. When he is addressed ad 
mominatim. in private life, he is called Charles 
Stewart Parnell. 

No non-Catholic speaker or writer in our 
time has ever spoken or written more earnest, 
more cordial or sincere words of praise of the 
Catholic clergy thun I myself have uttered 
and printed. Iregard the Irish priests, for 
example—the Catholic priests with whom I 
am best acquainied—as unsurpassed by any 
body of men in Christendom for purity of life, 
devotion to duty, and sincere love of the poor. 
(Applause.) And I believe also that America 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the Catholic 
ehurch for her great services, past and pres- 
ent, as a conservator and promoter of virtue 
and order. But if the price of this service is 
to be the implicit obedience of American citi- 
zens to the mandates of a foreign ruler or a 
foreign conclave, then I say: While we value 
the services of that church we value our self- 
Fespect still more. (Applause.) We can try 
to get along without her services, but we 
know that we cannot get along without inde- 
pendent American manhood. And I repeat 
the lancuage of Daniel O’Connell, who was a 
devout Catholic, “All the religion you please 
from Rome, but no politics.” (Applause.) 

We American citizens will never submit to 
foreign dictation, as the propaganda of Rome 
will learn in duc time, just as the sucialists of 
New York have learned this week. (Ap- 
plause.) Foreigners who mistake our tolera- 
tion for fear are making a vital error. 

We are often sneeringly asked how itis 
proposed te abolish poverty. We propose to 
abolish poveriy by extending the doctrine of 
equality of rizhts from cur political institu- 
tions, where it is for the most part recug- 
mized, into the regions of commerce and 
trade, where cut-throatism is organized into 
anonopolics and enacted into franchises. 
qApplause.) We propose to destroy all 
snoncpolies! (Hear! hear!) We do not intend 
to interfere with any just right of . property, 
but we do propuse to interfere with all unjust 
prerogatives that have their origin in laws. 

First of the great monopolies is the monop- 
oly of the earih. We propose to destroy that 

monopoly by laying the taxes for the support 
of the government on land without respect to 
improvements. (Applause.) Henry George 
(great appiause and cheers) did not invent 
this theory. By the bye, 1 want to say that I 
see three or four gentlemen applauding here 

who do not subscribe for his paper. Their 
praise is cheap. The paper is only €2.30a 
year, and all onght to subscribe. Henry 
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George renders us a far greater service by 
showing how a practice as old as authentic 
history ceuld be applied to our complex civil- 
ization without disturbing the political forms 
and political machinery of our times—forms 
and machinery which are the legitimate 
growth of ages, and therefore cannot be 
thrown aside as easily as if they were only 
old garments. That is one great difference 
between Henry George and the socialists. He 
adjusts himself to facts instead of making 
the facts adjust themselves to his theory. 

The institution of private property in land— 
that is, the classification of land as if it were 
property, precisely as furniture is property— 
is only a few hundred years old. It was in- 
vented and it has been maintained in order 
to put the burden of taxation on the shoulders 
of labor. In the feudal ages the chief tax 
was paid by the land holder. A duke or earl 
or nobleman of lower rank was awarded his 
lands on condition of supporting, and, when 
called on by the king, of furnishing, equipped 
at his own expense and led by himself, a 
certain number of soldiers; that is, he held 
his land subject to his obligation to feed, 
clothe, equip and lead the army. Now, this 
was the chief expense of government in those 
days. The other revenues were drawn from 
crown lands. Thatis to say, the entire ex- 
pense of supporting the government of the 
country was drawn fromdirect taxes and 
other burdens ‘laid on the land of the 
country. 

What we propose is to make the land of the 
country again support the government by 
direct taxation instead of drawing an 
enormous revenue from the poor by the in- 
direct taxation Of everything we eat and 
drink and wear. 

Whatever is a monopoly in its very nature 
we propose also to have held in trust for the 
benefit of all the people instead of being 
farmed out, as it is now, so as to build up 
merciless corporations or to enrich selfish in- 
dividuals. The history of our postofiice is a 
proof that the people at iarge can carry on 
the most complex business far better and 
cheaper than any private corporation. We 
can carry letters to California for two cents 
each. Give this monopoly toa private cor- 
poration, and it will charge us two dollars 
each. We propose, as soon as possible, to ex- 
tend this system so that all the agencies of 
transportation shall be absolutely controlled 
by allthe people and for all the people; that 
railroads and canals, telegraphs and tele- 
phones shall be operated, not to create indi- 
vidual millionaires, but in the interest of and 
to lighten the burdens of the whole people of 
the United States. (Great applause.) 

Why, there is wealth enough in the United 
States to-day if it were equitably—not 
equally—distributed to abolish honest pov- 
erty, and itis only honest poverty that we 
desire to abolish. Poverty that results from 
idleness or crime should find its fitting re- 
ward on the treadmill or in the aldermanic 
cell of Sing Sing. <A loafer is only good for 
one thing in life, and that is manure. (Laugh. 
ter.) Now, there are classes of men and 
women who remain poor for truth’s sake, so 
that they may have nothing to interfere with 
a life of self-abnegation. We certainly do 
not desire to abolish that kind of poverty. 
But the poverty which overshadows the lives 
of vast multitudes of sober, industrious and 
Virtuous men and women—that poverty is a 
crime, and it must be abolished. (Applause.) 
It can be abolished, first, because it is a 
crime, and next because it results almost 
wholly from the class legislation which we 
propose torepeal. (Applause.) 

There is no justice when the wealth produc- 
ers of society as a class are poor and the idle 
classes are the wealthier classes. We pro- 
pose to take from no man anything that is 
rightfully his. The present wealth of the 
world is such a trifle as compared to the 
wealth that will accrue when all the obstacles 
to nature’s bounties are removed, that we 
can well afford to disturb no existing accumu- 
lation. But what we do propose to do is to 
render it impossible hereafter for any man 
or any class of men to appropriate wealth 
without giving to society an adequate ex- 
change or compensation for it. (Applause.) 
When we shall have accomplished this, our 
task, poverty will have disappeared from our 
land forever, and we shall build a monument 
of gold to Henry George. (Great applause 
and cheering.) 

After Mr. Redpath took his seat some one 
called for three cheers for him, which were 
given with vigor. Then followed the singing 
of the “New Crusade’s Battle Hymn” by the 
ehoir. Mr. Redpath then announced that the 
next exercise would be the taking up of the 
collection. He said: “I wantto remind you 
that ‘the Lord loveth a cheerful giver,’ and 
so do we.” (Laugbter.) 

Atthis moment Dr. McGlynn came in and 
was greeted with loud cheers and waving of 
handkerchiefs, the entire audience rising to 
their feet. This lasted several minutes in 
spite of the doctor’s repeated deprecatory 
motion with his hand fer the people to sit 
down. ‘fter speaking afew words to Mr. 
Repath Dr. McGlynn arose, and when the re- 
newed cheers had subsided, said a few words 
of appeal tothe audicnce to make their con- 
tributions as liberal as possible in view of the 
urgent needs of the society for money to 
carry on the work for which it had been 


formed. . 
During the collection Miss Munier’s choir 


sang the “Marching Song for Voters” to the 
air of “Boulanger’s March,” which was 
greeted with hearty applause. An encore 
was given and the song was repeated. 

Mr. Redpath then briefly reannounced Dr. 
McGlynn. Astorm of applause broke forth 
asthe doctor arose, and cheers and waving 
of handkerchiefs continued for some minutes, 


Finally he was able to proceed and spoke as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
movement with which this Anti-poverty soci- 
ety is most closely identified is charged with 
violating the principles of natural justice by 
seeking to give to the community what be- 
longs to the individual, by depriving the in- 
dividual of such liberty of action and such 
possession of good things as he may have ac- 
quired by his action, as is guaranteed to him 


by the law of eternal justice, by sound mor- j 


als, by natural and revealed religion. Now, 
it is extremely important that we should 
make it exceedingly clear that this accusa- 
tion is entirely false and unwarranted. (Ap- 
plause.) There are no doubt a great many 
honest but ill-informed people who will be- 
lieve the charge, and therefore it is a duty 
that we owe to them, as well as to ourselves, 
to deny the charge and prove it to be false. 
I know that the burden of proving a charge 
like this rests with the asserters of it, but yet 
we should not stand too strictly upon our 
rights in this matter. We should superabound 
in our love of the cause so as to be willing to 
go out of our way, not merely to assert the 
truths that underlie our cause, but also to 
prove the falsity of the charges that are made 
against it. Avain, no doubt there are many 
who are prompted by malevolence in charg- 
ing all manner of evil thingsfin both reality 
and intent, upon the objects and the actions 
of this socicty of ours. We owe it to our- 
selves, to our cause and to those who may be 
misled by these malevolent people to deny 
these char ges, to repel them with all possible 
energy; and at times, in order to show that 
we are in earnest, it is necessary torepel such 
charges with a great deal of righteous indig- 
nation. (ApHlause.) 

I have noticed that some of our critics 
have been willing to hear with extracrdinary 


patience, resignation“and equanimity all man- 
ner of charges made against this movement 
and against some who are supposed to be 
prominent in it. But when one or another of 
us thought it high time, in the interest of the 
cause and of truth itself, to hit back, to call 
things by their proper names, immediately 
these moral censors were alarmed. They 
were shocked at the indecorum, at the want 
of Christian forbearance and charity on the 
part of these anti-poverty people who had 
been preaching so much about the religion 
that was in their movement. These moral 
censors appeared to forget that He whom we 
call our Lord and Master, if He did say at 
times to turn the other cheek to the smiter 
and to call back the thief that may be running 
away with one garment and to practically 
tell him that he forgot to take the other 
(laughter), yet on other occasions, while He 
was all gentleness and sweetness, tenderness 
and merey forthe poor and erring, for the 
outcast and the sinner, He talked to those who 
ground the faces of God's children with words 
that were like fiery scorpions to burn into the 
very souls of the proud, of the self-right- 
eous, of the Scribes and Pharisees and oppres- 
sors of the poor. We cannot forget that this 
sume gentle Savior made a scourge of whip 
cords and lashed out of the temple the un- 
Worthy money changers who had made the 
house of God a house of barter and safe. (Ap- 
plause.) Some of us have been a little com- 
forted by seeing that some of the strong 
words uttered in this and other places have 
had the desired effect of putting some of 
these moral censors, these omniscient critics, 
a little on the defensive and making them a 
little more carful of advancing charges and 
innuendves. 

One very positive charge against us has 
been that we are socialists, that we are com- 
munists, that we propose to make common 


what the law of nature and nature’s God in- | 


tended should be left to individuals. And 
therefore we must assert and reassert what 
otherwise we might have almost tired of 
asserting, that, while we do insist that what 
God made for all shall remain forever the 
property of all, we insist no less strongly 
that the things that God has given man the 
power and right to make for himself by the 
use of these general bounties of nature shall 
be his to hold, to own, to use, to give away, 
to sell or to destroy, and that this right shall 
be his as agaist the whole world. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We assert that the cardinal truths that 
underlie this movement for the abolition of 
poverty, and We can safely add the essential 
truths that constitute the declaration of 
principles of the united labor party (ap- 
plause), that we confidently expect to see 
going on with gigantic strides, conquering 
and to conquer, till it shall have brought the 
whole land to this blessed gospel of perfect 
liberty and perfect equality—the essential 
truths, I say, that underlie the declaration of 
principles of that party are such as will 
secure to men, better than ever before, that 
magnificent individualism which was a gener- 
ation ago and more the chief glory of 
America and of American character, and 
which it will be not the least of the glories of 
the united labor party to have more than 
restored. (Applause.) 

We may go farther, and say that one of the 
chief reasons why we wish to assert the com- 
mon property in those things that God made 
common, is because that is The necessary and 
only sufficient means toward this magnifi- 
centindividualism. (Applause.) Itis because 
thus, and thus only, can individual liberty 
have its perfect fruition; thus, and thus only, 
can individual character be able to develop 
itself,,unfettered, unhampered, and untram- 
meled. (Applause.) It is because in such a 
condition of society as shall be made possible 
and actual by the achievement in practice of 
the principles of our declaration, it will be 
possible to give to every sou and daughter of 
man plenty of elbow room. (Applause.) We 
want more room. We want more individual 
liberty. We want more individualism. We 
don’t want more socialism. (Great applause 
and cheers.) ; 

We want to throw open all the broad acres 
of God’s wide world to individual effort. 
(Applause.) We want to widen ard lengthen 
the Father’s table so that there shall be more 
than abundant room for all His children to 
come and go, to stay at their will and plea- 
sure, and to feast and make merry. (Ap- 
plause.) We want no paternal government 
that shall measure the clothes and dole out 
the food and build the houses for the people. 
(Applause.) We want no board or committee 
to decide precisely how much, and how many, 
and what quality of such and such things 
shall be necessary for the country at suchand 
such a time, and to give orders that precisely 
so much, and so many, and of such a quality 
shall be made to order. (Laughter.) We 
believe that when the magnificent bounty of 
God to all his children shall have been vindi- 
cated and made good, when it shall have 
been made clear to the minds of men and re- 
duced to practice that God has given in im- 
mense abundance more than enough of raw 
materials, out of which men can make what- 
soever is good, useful, necessary and orna- 
mental for the development of their material, 
their mental, their moral and their wsthetic 
bature—when all this shall have been accom- 
plished, then will men be more free than ever 
before to dispose of themselves according to 
their own will—to come and go from one 
country to another, to engage in whatever 
pursuit they will, at whatever wages they 
will, as long as they will or as briefly as they 
will. (Applause.) 

We do not want more legislation. We want 
to sweep away a large part of the present 
legislation. (Applause repeated.) It is truc 
that we need a few more laws, but the chief 
merit and value of these laws will be that 
they will abrogate and make entirely uscless 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine of the existing laws. 
(Applause.) We donot want any more pa- 
ternal government than we have. We want 
a great deal less of it. (Applause.) But, if I 
may be permitted to amend the utterance, I 
would say: Yes, we do want a great deal 
more of paternal government, but of one kind 
only—that is, of the paternal government of 
God our Father, which shall be so magnificent 
and so perfect a paternity to all the brethren 
that the one supreme law of society shall be 
the love of God for his own sake and the love 
of all our brethren forGod’s sake. (Applause.) 
We can never have too much of that kind of 
paternal government, but of any other kind 
of paternal government the less the better for 
full grown men and women. (Applause.) 
Some of us have no particular relish for the 
infliction upon a man forty or fifty years of 
age of a discipline precisely similar to that 
which might be inflicted upon a little boy not 
yet out of school. (Laughter.) 

We believe that we want more elbow room, 
more liberty, more individualism. We be- 
heve in the healthy action of individual lib- 
erty, of individual advantages, individual 
character, individual taste, preference, judg- 
ment, if we can only have the essential polit- 
ical and social equality that we have demon- 
strated, time and again, has been given to 
man by. nature and by nature’s God, and the 
possession of which by man is an inalienable, 
God-given right, as declared in our immortal 
Declaration of Independence. (Applause.) So 
let us be more emphatic in saying it, and we 
shall not tire of repeating it, till all occasion 
and necessity shall have passed away, we 
want no foreign socialism. (Immense ap- 
plause and cheers, lastipg about a minyic-) 


SATURDAY, 


We want :more of American individualism! 
(Great cheering.) And if we demand that 
certain things shall be common it is because 
they either have been made common by na- 
ture, or because, in the complication of civil 
society, they necessarily become monopolies, 
existing only by the concession, the privilege, 
the franchise of the community, and therefore, 
it stands to reason, it is a matter of plain jus- 
tice, they should exist only for the benefit of 
the community by whose fiat alone they can 
possibly come into being. (Cries of “hear! 
hear!” and applause.) 

So it isa part ef our programme that be- 
side the general bounties of nature, which 
originally were made for all God's children, 
and that enormous unearned increment that 
comes to some of the things produced by the 
community—unearned by the individual, and 
therefore not in justice belonging to him, but 
really belonging to the community—these 
privileges that can only be granted by the 
community, the railroads, the telegraphs and 
the like, should be controlled inthe interest 
of the community. (‘“‘Hear! hear!” and ap- 
pilause.) Itis a matter of notoriety that these 
franchises have an enormous money value, 
and yet they have been absolutely given 

away by the unfvorthy servants of the peo- 
ple. (Applause.) And so it is a most im- 
portant part of the plan of the united labor 
party (applause), with which this Anti-pov- 
erty society is in full aceord and sympathy, 
to demand not merely that the god-given in- 
heritance of the people shall be restored to 
the disinherited, but that those franchises 
that come from the people shall be given back 
to the people. (Applause). 

And for preeisely a similar reason it is next 
in importance in the demands or declarations 
of this party, of this society we may say, that 
the currency which is the measure of the 
value of all things produced or existing in the 
community shall be itself issued by the com- 
munity and only by the community, and not 
by a privileged class of banks and bankers. 
(Applause. ) 

But we must insist upon this, that our de- 
mand for all these things is precisely witha 
view to emancipate the individual and to 
give to every man a fair field and no favor. 
(Appiause.) We do not believe in doing any- 
thing contrary to the clearly expressed will 
of the Creator. We believe with that sage of 
Grecian antiquity that the wisest thing that 
any man can do is to reverently follow God. 
(Applause.) And we can, by natural religion 
as wWell as by revealed religion,  dis- 
cover the will of God. It is plainly 
written as His Jaw upon all His works; and so 
he that reverently studies the works of God 
is aseribing praise to the Creator. He is ful- 
filling the will of God, who has endowed us 
with these wondrous capacities that we may 
Jearn His holy will, may discover the truths 
that He has somewhat hidden from us; and by 
the merit of discovery and the discipline and 
formation of mind and character, be in His 
good time more worthy to be called home 
from school to the Father's house in heaven. 
(Applause.) We can, therefore, discover 
what is God's will in these respeets We dis- 
cover clearly that it is His will that there 
shall be a diversity of telents and of giftsin 
the essential human rature. We assert 
equality only where God Himself has given 
the stamp of equality; we say only that all 
men are born equal—(applause)—and that all 
men are born with inalienable rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

And now pops up some wiseacre, some 
learned divine, between ourselves I may 
whisper it, even a bishop (laughter) or, I may 
tell you in still more confidence, a provincial 
council of bishops (laughter), and they delib 
erately start out to refute Thomas Jefferson. 
They appear to think that they have said 
something wonderfully smart and clever by 
proving to us that some men are born long 
and some men are born short (laughter); that 
some men are born to be fat and some men 
are born to be Jean (laughter); that some men 
are born to have red heads and sume born to 
have biack heads (laughter), and some men 
are bor n With wonderful physical vigor, 
perfect Apollos of physical shape and beauty, 
while others are born blind of an eye, squint- 
ing, hump-backed, laine. And some of these 
wiseacres think it is a smart think to say that 
we are trving to contravene the order 
of nature and of nature’s God by in- 
sisting that a man that was born short 
legged shall be able to run equally 
in the race with the long-legg¢ed one. (Lauch- 
ter.) Now, for the information of his grace 
and their lordships (hisses) and of all the 
wiseacres who agree with them, we are pre- 
pared to show that we most cordially agree 
with whatthey say, though we certainly cannot 
agree that the magnificent cospel of American 
liberty isto be refuted by so childish and 
foolish an argument. (Applause.) In our re- 
formed society, the long-legged man will con- 
tinue to win the race and the fat man will 
win the prize at the fat men’s show (great 
laughter), and the man who is born with a 
magnificent voice, or the woman who is born 
with ajmagnificent contralto, like our good 
friend Miss Munier (great applause), will, of 
course, justly win plaudits that will be denied 
to some unfortunate wretch of a man or 
woman that is born with the voice of a crow. 


(Laugchter.) 
What we so demand that we shall never be 


satisfied with less is, that what God has given 
equally to all shall belong equally to all. 
(“Hear! hear!” and applause. ) The short- 
legged man and the fatiman and the hump- 
backed man and the man who,is born blind of 
an eye have the same right to life in this 
world as those who are born with all physical 
perfections—they have the same right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness—they 
should have the same right of equal access to 
the general bounties of nature, the same lib- 
erty to employ their labor, and to the pro- 
duct of their labor should be given the solemn 
sanctity of property, such as is never given 
to it to-day. (Applause.) We do not, there- 
fore, Wish to make all things common. We 
do not wish to give to the organized commu- 
nity, to the political community, thejcontrol 
and the ownership of the instruments of pro- 
duction. We want to do nothing of the kind. 
We want to do the very reverse. (Cheers and 
applause.) 

1 think I have said nearly enough—(cries of 
“No! no!)—to prove that the platform or 
declaration of principles of this Anti-poverty 
society and of its first cousin, or twin brother, 
or whatever you may choose to call it, the 
united labor party—(applause)—are not 
socialistic, but magnilticently individualistic. 
(Great applause.) I do not think Iam guilty 
of any indiscretion in saying that any man’s 
dullar, provided it be not a counterfeit one, 
is a2 good enough dollar for us, So that any 
man, Woman or child who chooses to contrib- 
ute a dollar to this society of ours may do so, 
and we shall not forbid them. And so, when 
the united labor party, atitsstate convention, 
shall have adopted its platform, any voter 
who may please to vote for that plat- 
form or for the candidates who will stand 
upon it, will be, of course, perfectly 
free todo so, and I suppose the candidates 
will be very thankful for his vote, because 
votes count. (Applause.) But if anybody 
thinks that this society, for the sake of get- 
ting a few more dollars into its treasury, or 
that that party, for the sake of getting a few 
more votes, is going to compromise one tittle 
of these essential principles of the common 
ownership of what God made to be common, 
and what is the product or the gift of human 
society, and the individual ownership of those 


things that God left to dadividual industry, 
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then I say they make a great mistake, for 
that party and this society never came into 
existence in order to make dollars or get 
votes. (Cries of “No! no!” and immense 
cheering). They want a few dollars and 
they want a good many votes in order to in- 
corporate and make more certain great prin- 
ciples. (Applause.) And they would there- 
fore be both false and traitorous if they 
should sacrifice one tittle of these essential 
principles for all the dollarsor all the votes in 
the world. 

Tremendous cheering greeted this declara- 
tion, aad continued long after Dr. McGlynn 
took his seat. 

Mr. Redpath then introduced Henry George, 
whose appearance was the signal for re- 
peated rounds of applause and Cheers. Mr. 
George said: 

I most cordially reiterate what Dr. Me- 
Glynn has said. (Applause.) What we have 
banded ourselves together for is to carry out 
to its full extent the great principles of 
liberty enunciated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. (Applause.) What we aim at 
is to give to everyone perfect liberty to do 
what he pleases so long as he does not inter- 
fere with the equal liberty of aay other. 
(Great applause and cries of ‘‘Good! good!") 
For my part I hold that we are in this neither 
altogether socialistic nor altogether indi- 
vidualistic; that there is a true and proper 
Hine at which both principles unite and fall 
into their proper place (applause), and, as Dr. 
McGlynn has said, the line is that at which 
any business or function becomes a monopoly. 
When it does it is properly the function of 
the whole community, for the reason that in 
no other way can the liberty of the individual 
be secured. (‘‘Hear! hear!”) But beyond 
this line of monopoly we can safely trust to 
the free play of individual impulse and indi- 
vidual competition to harmonize and correlate 
all the varied interests of society. What we 
aim at, as our president has said, is to take 
for the community that which belongs to the 
community and to leave to the individual 
that which properly belongs to the individual. 
(Applause.) What we aim at is to assure to 
every child that is born among us his equal 
share of the bounty of the Creator; his equal 
share in that great fund which is produced: 
by the growth of the commuzity; his equal 
share in all the advantages that come from 
the march of science and the progress of im- 
provement, and thus to give to everyone full 
liberty and opportunity to develop his indi- 
viduality, to exercise every power, to ex- 
pand every talent and to carry, each for him- 
self, life to its fullest and highest expression. 
These are the great principles for which we 
stand. (Applause.) 

Our association, having for its object the 
abolition of poverty, has for its object the 
attainment cf freedom. (Applause.) For 
poverty to-day is the great enslaver of men. 
So long as men want for the material needs 
of life, so long as they find it impossible to 
stand up as men and make an easy and inde- 
pendent living; so long, no matter by what 
name of freedom you call them, they are 
essentially slaves. (‘‘Hear! hear!’ and ap- 
plause.) Until each man among us has oppor- 
tunity to freely exert his labor, until he can 
get the full, fair earnings, and is not forced 
to give up any part of it to some other human 
creature for the privilege of living and work- 
ing, so long slavery has not been fully abol- 
ished. (Applause.) One form of it has gone, 
and now the cross has been raised and the 
crusade is being preached for the abolition of 
a wider ard more insidious form. Chattel 


slavery has been abolished. Now the duty > 


devolves upon us, men of to-day, to abolish 
industrial slavery. (Applause.) And in 
struggling for this we are but reviving the 
old traditions, asserting cld principles and 
endeavoring to carry forward another step 
the old contest between right and wrong, be- 
tween light and darkness; between liberty 
and despotism; between the spirit of love and 
the spirit of selfishness. (Applause.) In this 
society, as in what Dr. MeGlynn styles its 
twin sister, the united labor party—(applause) 
—there breathe again the principles and the 
aspirations of Thomas Jefferson. (Applause.) 
And in it is coming forward that great party 
of the people that he loved and trusted, and 
that he believed would come forward in 
times of danger to save the American repub- 
lic and to make it what it should be—(great 
appiause)—not a republic of landlords and 
tenants, of employers and employed, of mil- 
lionaires and tramps, of au enjeying class and 
a laboring class, but a republic of free, equal, 
independent .citizens—(applause)}—men ‘who 
know their rights, and knowing, dare main- 
tain’—(applause)—men who, standing for 
their own rights, stand also for the rights of 
others. (Applause, and cries of ‘“That’s 
good!”) 

And our idea of the mission of the cepublia 
of Thomas Jefferson, goes far beyond its ter- 
ritorial limits. This struggle is a struggle for 
the whole world. (‘‘Hear! hear!) To us is 
given the van of the great battle. Here on 
this wide continent, with all the experience of 
Europe to draw upon, exempt from all her 
peculiar difficulties, it should be ours to lead 
mankind toa ‘higher and nobler stage (ap- 
plause); to show to the world the spectacle of 
a great nation that dares to go without a 
standing army or a standing navy (applause); 
of a great nation that dares to throw her 
ports open to all the world; of a great nation 
that in truth recognizes the essential brother- 
hood of man; of a great nation that contains 
no paupers, no tramps, no criminal class ren- 
dered vicivus by poverty, and no idle class 
demoralized by unearned wealth; a nation 
that shall contain no man wiiling to work who 
cannot by his labor make a good and an easy 
living, pot merely for himself, but for all 
whom nature makes. dependent upon him. 
(Applause.) That is the republic we aim to 
build up. (Great applause.) 

And, as our fathers did, we base our belief 
in the possibility of such a republic upon a. 
firm faith in the goodness and greatness of 
the Almighty Father. (Applause.) We hold _ 
that, so far from poverty and pauperism, and 
the vice and the crime that flow from them, 
being in accordance with the laws. of God, 
they result from the violation of God's laws, 
(Applause.) We hold that they are due tothe 
violation of that principle on which the: uni- 
verse rests, the principle of justice, the prin- 
ciple enunciated in the golden rule of 
doing to others as you would have others do 
to you. (Great applause.) And we propose 
not merely to recognize that-principle with 
our lips and on Sundays and in churches and 
Sunday schools (laughter), but to implant. it 
in our laws with our votes. (Great cheering 
and applause, and @ voice: vehat's the way. 
to do it!’) 

Wecare nothing for “putting God in the 
constitution,” nor for putting “In God we 
trust” on the silver dollar (laughter); but we 
want to put His principles of justice into our 
institutions (applause);: that. principle of 
righteousness, of right doing, which. will ac- 
cord to every man his full, fair share in the 
bounty of his Creator, that. will make every 
American man, woman or child, even to the 
humblest, an equal citizen of a common coun- 
try (applause); which will enableevery citizen 
to say, in a sense that only a portion of them 
can now say, “This is our country” (applause), 
“This is my land.” (Great applause.) And 
on these simple principles we are prepared to 
co forward, knowing that when it once comes 
mtc discussion the truth never can be put 
down. (Great applause.) We know now that, 
just as surely as the sun rises to-morrow, 
scmetime, aud that not very far distant, the 

a. 


“to-night. 


-our Creator, bub with ourselves. 


produced. 


principles for which we. stand. here, the prin- 
ciples for the dissemination of which this 
Anti- “poverty society has been formed, will be. 
the principles acknowledged by the American — 
people (great cheering and. applause), incor-. 

porated in their laws, fixed in their: constitu- — 


tions, and then, then the American republic 


will be indeed what its founders inten ded it. 
to be, a beacon light .to the world. (Ap-. 
plause.) 

When Mr. George took his seat there were 


calls for others on the platform, Mr. Posv’s. : 


name being most frequently: mentioned. 
Finally Mr. Redpath took Mr. Post by the 
armand led him forward, saying: “Ladiesand 
gentlemen, Ben Jonson once wrote as an 
epitaph on a dead man— 

God works a wonder now and i then: 

Here lies a lawyer, an honest man. 
—(Laughter.) But we have a: siill greater 
curiosity before you now. beeause here stands . 
a lawyer that’s a modest man.” (Great faughe 
ter.) 

Mr. Post said: . 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
wanted to be excused from saying anything 
I told Mr.. George I hadn't 
anything to say. © But he told me to tell — 


- you about the picnic, and as I. don’t think of 


anything Ican add to what has been said by 
Dr. McGlynn and Mr. George, Lf might as well 
confine myself to that. 
that the Anti-poverty society-goes into the. 
country for the summer. : 
plause.) Weare going out for one conse. 
tive day. (Laughter.) For those who have | 
not read the advertisements, let me say that | 
the expense will be fifty cents, and if you 
want your dinner there, and do not take it | 
along, it will be fifty cents more, and you can... 
spend as much more as you feel that you 
can afford. There will be opportunity, I have 
no doubt. I never went-to a pienic yet. 
where there was not an opportunity, for 
that. We are going to have a good time. 
I understand that there will be ‘about four 
thousand people there. (A voice: “Ten thou 
sand.”) Ten? Now, I will say just one wor 
here, my friends, before I sit down—I guess E 
have said enough about the picnic... This 
golcen rule that. Mr. George speke about— 
who is there in the whole range of our busi- — 
ness life that can obey the goldenrule to-day? | 
No one, unless he chooses to sink. himself: 
A great car of Juggernaut is going throuch 
the community, dragecd by elephants, as it 
were. A man has either got to get up on the 
wagon and ride, or he has got to be trampled 
under the wheels. Now I do not blame 
@ man who prefers to get on top of the 
wagon and let somebody else go under 
the wheels) We cannot obey the golden 
rule under such circumstances. To make 
it possible for men to okey tke golden rule, 
we must get rid of the Juggernaut, and that. 
is what this society proposes” to. do. (Ap- 
plause.) 

As Mr. Post took his seat there were loud 
calls for the Rev.. Charles P. McCarthy, who 
finally advanced to the front of the stage, — 
and said with a smile: 

The law arrests the man or woman 

Who steals a goose from off the « common, 

But lets the gr reater criminal loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 
Then he sat down amid laughter and. ape 
plause. 

The singing of a chorus and 2 hymn by Miss 
Munier’s choir closed the proceedings of the 
meeting. The collection amounted to $152.54. - 


Land aud Labor in Rutland. 


RUTLAND, Vt-, August 1.—George Dutton, 
M. D., addressed the workingmen of this 
place yesterday on the remedy for the injus- 
tice under which their class labors. He said 
he had lately heard a reverend gentleman in 
Boston teach that men were poor because 
‘nature was niggardly.” This was not true, 
for “nature is but a name for an effect whose 
cause is God.” = 

‘All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” - 
Nature is bountiful to us. Look at the fruit- 
laden trees, the vineyards, the tropical fruits, 
the cattle on a thousand hills, the fish in the 
sea. The cause of our misery lies not wit. 
The earth 
waits for man as the bride for the bridegroom. 
The burden of Malthus was to keep popula- 
tion down to a level with the scanty supply 
of food. This would be like keeping bees. 
down to the level with the honey which they. 
gather. Without bees there would be no 
houey, and the more bees the more honey. If 
man expected to live on wild honey alone 
there might Somigimes ne a scarcity of honey, 


furnishes abundant oppor rtunities. “Pray ye, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he 
may send forth laborers into His harvest.” 
Truth, reason and justice furnish the-solution 
of the question of the distribution of whatis. 
Happiness is found only in the 
universal good. ‘Can weaith give happi- 
ness?? says Young. “Look round and see 
what gay distress! what splendid misery? 
And Josiah Quincey said: ‘When wealth — 
comes into power, the spirit of liberty never 
fails to go out.” Political economists speak 
of the distribution of wealth. Did it-ever oc- | 
cur to them that. they had really nothing to 
do with the distribution of wealth any more 
than they have with the distribution of brains? 
What aman produces belongs to him and to: 
no other. What is natural is ; the gift of the. 


‘Creator; what is acquired by our own. effort: " 


we may claim as our own, 


A Clorgyman’s Criticism ‘on the “World. 
New Yors, Aug. 8.—I read with surprise 
the following in to-day’s World: 


Dr. McGlynn, together with Henry. George. 
and all who hold to the. latter’s land theory, 
have ocen given “a fairand deliberate hear- 
ing.” - The “daily press. in general, and the 
World-in particular, have given full reports. 
of ‘all-they have said in behalf of their doc- 
trine, 


I have been fora long time a careful read 
of the Worid, and have given particular a 


tention to its ‘Monday reports. Inno instance 


has it given a full report, and in many case 
the words of the speaker have been garb 
so as to mean something different from w ha 
he intended to say. 

Aud yet it is just to the World to say t 
its reports. are much better and. fairer 
those given by most of the daily press, : 
the exception, perhaps, of the Journal. ‘Per. 
sons who do not hear the speakers are obliged 
to wait for the appearance of -THE STaNDARD 
to know what they really said. 

(Rew) 5) J. ANKETELL. 


Spreading the Light in Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 1.—The city i 
not only organizing ward land and laber 
clubs, out it-has a live anti-poverty. socicty 
also. The first public meeting of the la 
organization was held last. Friday nicht a 
Windsor hail. President Moeler defined the 
principles of the society. John Buell, Thomas 
- Lucas and M. Baker addressed the meet- 
ing, and were enthusiastically applauded. 
Meetings willbe held fortnichtiy. The land 
and labor cinbs hold weekly 1 Inectings. -M 
citizens are: joining them, and. the movem nt. 
is progressing most favorably. Les 


ao itis Eversw here. 


étood atone het e, and bad for four. ponte 
now rd can count a score or: ts wi 


‘This is the “first time —. 


(Laughter and ap- _ 


RIES AND ANSWERS. 


: Basis ot Taxaticn. 

ATERSON, N. J.—Suppose two men possess 
@ach aten-acre lot worth $5,000. One has not 
seen fit to improve his for reasons best known 

himself. The other has fenced his, set it 
out with valuable fruit trees and built on it a 
house worth $10,000. For the protection of 
his property (being in the city limits) he needs 
mpaid fire department and a pvlice force, 

-meither of which costly institutions is needed 
for the protection of the property of the 
former. Now would it be just to tax the 
former to puy for bencfits he dees not receive 
es much as the other? In case of war an in- 
wading army would damage the former little. 
The property of the latter might be reduced 
“to a level with that of his unenterprising 
neichbor. Would it be right to tax themboth 
alike to keep off an invading army? Should 
not the cost of the public defense be in pro- 
portion to the respective values of the prop- 
erty?! S. PAnsons. 
A man*should™pav taxes to the commu- 
nity according to the benefits he derives 
from the community. In the two eases vou 
-guppose, each man derives the same bene- 
git from the community, namely, a ten acre 
Jot worth $5,000, with all its natural and 
-gocial opportunities. If the man who 
keeps his lot vacant would take advantage 
of his opportunity, he also would have 
property to be protected by the fire and 
police departments, and it would be better 
for the community. If he chooses to keep 
the lot vacant and deprive the community 
of the benefits that would accrue from his 
‘enterprise, well and good, provided he 
pays to the community the value of the 
pportunity he appropriates. 


Over SupplySof Houses. 

<ew Yors.—If your principles were put 
{nto practice here in New York, the result 
avould be, of course, to force all unused land 
into the market—new houses would rise on 

every vacant lot. In consequence the renta 
walue of houses in general would decrease. 
his, of course, would be a boon to those 
who pay rent for their dwellings. But would 
mot the returns for building and letting 
houses shrink to such small proportions that 
rapital could not be made to take that channel? 
Would not so many houses be built that the 
market would be overstocked, and those who 
avere forced by the new scheme of taxation 
to build, be really casting their money into 

‘the sea! Himam SineeTZEr. 
“The value of houses relatively to other 
tings would not permancutly decrease 
below the average veiurns to capital, If it 
decreased at all, if would be only tem- 
porary, for labor would use capital in 
other channels until an’ equilibrium was 
reached. Houses would not be the only 
ind of labor product that would be in- 
ase if land were nes and every ad- 
; v quality i in one kind 
roduct ould give rise Bees renewed de- 


An Eyc to Specuination. 
DEW Worn, July 27.—Lhave been reading 


1c truilli, my old-f netionied ideas, filtered 
ugh an American descent of over 200 
do not at all eoincide with the new 
and a note ee a coreeeponilent, Mr. 


4 ome. uma” to a his “ttle leas on on 

my heart gocs out toward him and I feel that 

he ought to have it or something better. I 

have some land, bought with — savings of 

Many years of labor, partiv ata trade much 

nore laborious and a Re times dirtier 

thon that of Mr. Rosheit’s. On, this land J 

‘ondly hope to put a little house myself onc of 

these days, but if Mr. Rosheit will put his 

hand on his heart and say that he honestly 
thinks he is as much entitled to that land 

BS dam, he shall have soime of it. 

“Twill not suy all of it, for I presume Mr. 

Roshcit will not go so far as to deny that Im 
isamuch entitled toitashe iss Nor will I di- 
ide even with him, for ke admits that he 

uy wants euough to put a little house on, 
and [have a number of acres. But I will give 
ir. Rosheit a piece of land 25x100 feet, in size, 
which is as Jarge as the plot usually occupied 
by millionatres like Jay Gould here in New 

Work, and it is not much, but as good land as 

ies in this state, and covered with trees, su 

hat he can cui off just such as he chooses for 
timbers for his hvuuse, and leave standing 
what be aceds for shade. The only con- 
ditions I will attach to the gift will be that 
he shall build a house and continue to live in 
at with his family, and that, in event of bis 
- selling or renting his house he shall not sell or 
- Went the jand, but it shall revert to me in 
trust for the next man who wants a piece 
gratis to put his little house on. This land is 
in Westchester county, and not over twenty 

‘miles from the New York city hall. 

But Thave nv idea that Mr. Rosheit will ac- 
wept my offer. Mr. Rosheit would probably 

prefer a piece about a quarter of a mile from 
- the city hall in Albany—say on State strect. 

And probably Mr. Rosheit fiuds that every 

available spot of the kind is pre-empted by 
. fellows who cannot understand that as soon 

as a man has the potentiality of a little house 
. An his inside pocket he wants a place to put it, 
and he wants it right where he watts it, too. 
However, my offer is in good faith, and 
when Mr. Roshcit is honestly ready to accept 
At Gvithin twelve mouths, say) you can give 
an my name and address. 
KNICKEREOCKER. 
- As Mr. Rosheit’s business is in Albany 
he probably wants his “mud” near there. 

‘The distance from his house in Westches- 

ter county to his business in Albany would 

be too far. He does not want a piece 

of “‘mud” that some one else has already 

put a house on, however, but a piece that 

_ nobody else is using, and if some one near 

. Albany will repeat your offer there is little 
doubt that he will accept the terms, 

But you do not meet the demand that is 
made nor is your offer wholly unselfish. 
~ Wf you were to make the offer to iyone 
who would accept the terms, whoever 
accepted would be under a load of taxes. 
The better his house the higher his tax. 
To make the offer analogous to what is 
sought through placing all taxes on jJand 
values you must agree that whoever ac- 
_ eepts shall have all his taxes paid—in- 
ternal revenue, customs, _ state, town, 
county and alli—on condition that je pays 
‘in lieu of all these taxes the annual value 

of the lot. Make such an offer generally 

and it will not go begging. 
We repeat that your offer as made is 
not wholly unselfish. Very far from it. 
If Mr. Rosheit accepted your offer you 
would find it easier to get some one to 
accept a similar offer for another small 
piece, and easier still to get a third person 
Ae take up another small viece, and so on 
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until a little village was built up on your 
land. The land that remained would then 
be worth much more than itis now, and 
with the value of another small part of it 
you could put up that little house of your 
own which you do not appear to have been 
able to do with the wages of your labor. 
It would be a good speculation, 


Best Use ef Land—Natural Right ef a 
Queen. 

NEw Yorrn.—(1) In answering Joseph P. 
Boyle (page 3, issue of July 30), it is said: 
“One of the objects of the land value tax is 
to compel the best use of valuable land.” 
Now, will not that tax tend to compel the 
most remunerative use rather than the best? 
If it will, can it fail to increase mere money 
muking uses of sites, and, by such inerease, 
proportionately decrease uses which now 
ure less productive or remunerative, but still 
such uses as it is for the interest of the: com- 
munity to encourage (e. g., athletic grounds, 
summer hotels, library buildings, mnssion 
buildings, exhibitions, gardeus, ete.)? That is, 
Where a site is now used fora drug store, will 
not the tax make it more likely, and, in some 
cuses, certain, that a liquor saloon, dance ball 
or some other better paying business, be sub- 
stituted? Or, to put the matter theoretically, 
does not your tax compel the land to its most 
productive use, instead of that use which is 
most politic, all thinys considered! Of course 
the tendency is so now, but will it not be an 
additional push ia that; direction, and an 
effectual one?! 

(2) Also, theoretically, this question sug- 
gests itself tome: In talking of the right of 
the peuple to the soil, how can you limit the 
right so as to shut any human being out from 
any part of the earth’s surface?) To put it in 
cencrete form: “Is not Queen Victoria a part 
owner, by natural right, in the soil of New 
York staie, and hence entitled to share in the 
Froceeds of your land value tax?” If she is, 
what right has any government to say what 
shal] be done with ber share of the revenues? 

Arguments are sometimes far-reaching, and 
the latter question, in various forms, has 
often been asked me. If your answer is 
based on custom and expediency, where do 
you find the moral right argument? 

TupoR JENKS. 

(1) The most remunerative use of land 
for private purposes will be found invaria- 
bly to be the best use. Itisa good thing 
to have athletic grounds, but it is better 
that they should be in the suburbs than on 
Wall street or lower Broadway. Summer 
hotels are good things, but the best as well 
as the most remunerative locations are at 
the seaside, on mountains or in the open 
country, and not on the valuable lands of 
New York, San Francisco or Chicago. 
Mission buildings will not be desirable 
when the land value tax is in full force, 
for there will be no people so poor that 
they cannot maintain their own churches 
in their own communities. Libraries, ex- 
hibitions, gardens and even athletic 
grounds should be public institutions; but 
even as private institutions the best place 
for them wouid be the place where they 
would be most remunerative. The liquor 
business will not be so profitable when the 
land value tax is fully enforced. 

(2) No one is owner or part owner of any 
soil in the sense of being a Jandiord as that 
term is commonly understood. But every 
one hus an equal right to the natural and 
social opportunities of the community in 
which he lives. The members of a 
community are entitled to occupy at pleas- 
ure any unused land and to enjoy equally 
with the others the value of any land to 
which the community gives value, but 
manifestly no one is entitled to these 
rights in two countries at once. If Queen 
Victoria became an inhabitant of New 
York she would be entitled to her share 
of all those values that the presence of 
people here gives to the value of its land, 
and which but for their presence would 
have no value. She is not entitled to 
remain in London and draw an uneamed 
income from the people of New York. 


Potatocs. 


Brook. yn, N. ¥.—(1) Could a far mer work- 
ing on free igind raise as many potatoes to the 
acre as he could if he paid $100 for the land? 

(2) Would the potatoes be cheaper or dearer 
in consequence of having been grown on free 
land?! 

(1) It would depend upon the fertility of 
the land. There is. land worth $1, 900,000 
an acre on which not so many potatoes 
could be raised as on other land worth little 
or nothing. Assuming the Jand to be 
equally fertile, and to differ in value only 
on account of its situation, the answer is 
Ves. 

(2) In the same market there would be 
no difference in value between potatoes 
grown on free land and those grown on 

valuable land. 


An Ingeniously Frivolous Question. 


A young friend of mine raises an cbjection 
to the single tax on land values. He thinks 
that it might become an engine of oppression 
in the hands of arich man. He cites the fol- 
Jowing illustration as an example of what 
might be dune: 

A possesses a lot -aluei“at $1,000. B pos- 
sesses one also of same value adjoining A’s, 
A erects a house on his cesting $10,000—occu- 
pied as a store, ete, and paying a good reut. 
B has « house on Is costing $2,000, and pay- 
ing as good a rate of interest on the invest- 
ment as A’s. He claims that A will increase 
the rent of his property enough to pay the 
single tax, and as fust as the state increases 

the assessment he will increase his rents. 
And, if he be in collusion with his tenant, will 
keep on increasing the value of his lot, so that 
all the lots adjoining will have to pay the 
same tax, forcing business men into bank- 
ruptcy and eventually reducing the value of 
the lots to a minimum, and enabling A, whom, 
i forgot to mention, Was a very rich man, to 
gobbie up all those lots for his own benetit. 
The young man does not think that a tax or 
rent is transferable. If you will elucidate 
this example I will be much obliged. 

“THOMAS WOODLIFF. 

If your friend means that A will increase 
his rents, and that the tenants will pay 
the increase in good faith, the simple an- 
swer is that it cannot be done unless the 
land has increased in value, in which case 
A will have to pay a higher tax. Neigi- 
boring owners would also have to pay a 
higher tax, but they woald not object be- 
cause they would be occupying land that 
was more profituble to them than before. 

But if A was in collusion with his ten- 
ants—that is, if they pretended to pay 
higher rents, when, in fact, they did not— 
values in the neighborhood would not be 
affected, and consequently taxes would not 
increase. If other owners, deceived by A’s 
apparent high rents, tried to raise their 
rents, they would soon learn, in the re- 


fusal of tenants to pay the increase, that. 


their land was no more valuable than be- 
fore. 

Business men cannot bef orced into bank- 
ruptcy by the land value tax, because the 
taxcan never take more from them for 
public benefit than they receive from the 
public in land value. It will always leave 
them the full earnings of their labor and 
capital. Under such a system no one will 
suffer unless he does not earn. Under the 
present system a man, though he earn 
plentifully, may be reduced to bankruptcy 

by the public and private taxes which he 
is forced to pay out of his earnings. 

Your friend, who thinks th at a tax on 
rent is transferable, may think that twice 
four are ten. His thinker needs polishing 


Shifting the Tax—The Shanty ard the 
Palace. 

Wasnincton, D. C.—I desire to ask a few 
questions of Tue# StanparbD on matters not 
quite clear to me, and which, frem the ques- 
tions asked, seem not clear to many of your 
readers, 

(1) As to the shifting of a land value tax. 
Is not the difficulty in the understanding of 
this due to an indistinct conception of what is 
meant?) Assuming all taxation is placed upon 
land values, a capitalist builds a house und 
rents it. The tenant, of course, pays a rental 
which gives the capitalist the current rate of 
interest, and also reimburses him for the land 
tax. The capitalist, as a land owner, thus 
obtains nothing, since that which he obtains 
from the tenant over and abuve the current 
return for his capital he pays over tothe state 
asa tax. If he attempts to charge more than 
this, one of two things must happen. If the 
increased charge is due to his endeavor to 
obtain a greater return for his invested capi- 
tal, and if he can get it froin the tenant, other 
capital will be attracted to that locality, and 
so reduce the rental to the current rate of 
interest. If, however, every house owner in 
the vicinity is enabled to charge an increased 
rental, it shows that land values have in- 
creased in that lovality, and an increased 
ground tax wil take all the rental 
over and above the proper return 
for capital invested. House owners would 
soon grow tired of arbitrarily increasing 
rent merely for the privilege of handing 
over the increase to the state in the shape of 
a tax. The tax, bowever, will be paid in 
every case by the‘tenunt, and in that sense 
the tax will be shifted on to the tenaut, but 
Without any accruing profit to the capitalist. 
But this I do not understand is what is meant 
by shifting a tax. To shift the tax, as I 
understand, would be for the tenant, who is 
the real monopolizer of that particular lot of 
ground, to charge an increased price for 
what he has to dispose of owing to the ad- 

rantage of his location. If this is a correct 
understanding of what is meant, then it is evi- 
dent that he cannot shift the tax. The value 
of the commodities he has to dispose of are 
governed by the laws of supply and demand. 
Wheat, for exumpiec, brings the same in New 
York city, whether raised on land worth 2100 
anacre in New York state or on land worth 
$1.25 an acre in Dakota. And the merehant 
on Broadway charges no more for a yard of 
cloth than the country storekeeper at Balls- 
ton’s cross roads. The advantage of his 
location, which gives ita high rental value, 
gives him large sales and quick profits, which 
reimburse him for his higher rental. Is my 
view of shifting taxes correct 

(2) Apropos of the 8100 shanty adjoining 
the $100,000 palace, which has been frequently 
mentioned, and which Tue Sranparp offers 
to explain on being referred to an actual case, 
T have the case. ‘A number of years ago in 
this city owing to many publi¢ improvements 
in a certain section of the city which had 
previous to that time been quite disreputable, 
it became very fashionable, and is to-day the 
aristocratic part of the city. For several 
years there might have been seen, located 
between two elegant houses, the resideuces 
of United States senators, a small one-story, 
whitewashed shanty, occupied) by a. person 
named A, Coffin, whose occupation was very 
appropriately that of an undertaker. He re- 
ecived many good cffers fer his place, but 
having exorbitant views as to its value, he 
would not sell. Butas the value increused 
taxes increased, until at length he could no 
louger pay his assessments, his place was sold 
ata tax sale, and he obtuined only a small 
part of what he might bave obtained at oa 
private sale. An elegant residence, owned 
by Senator Palmer of Michigan now oeeu- 
pies the site. Now, Coffins wus clearly a dog 
in the manger, and was at lest driven out ed 
the operation of existing laws. In oa. simile 
case under the proposed system of tax: ito, 
would the eventual restlt have been any 
harder on A. Collin, undertaker?’ 


to which he could go? 
(3) Some of your corfaspendente s seem-to be 


afraid that in the new order of-thines an’ 


inimical rich man could buarass, a annoy and 


ruin @ poor man by offering the state a higher 


tax forthe poor man’s home, und so conipel 
the poor man, cither to pay a ruinous tax or 
else abandon it. Why don’t these correspond- 
ents, or the supposed rich man, do the saine 
thing now! I have never heard of such a 
case, although [ have known a poocd many 
covetous persons who would like to aequire 
possession of property in such a simple way. 

Io return for the information Tam seeking, 
Twill say that in the District of Columbia 
land and the improvements on it are assessed 
independently and separately, and Wik Usscs- 
sors don’t seem to experience much difficulty: 
in estiinating the ground value of a lot whieh 
is built upon. ARTHUR S. Browxs, 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Mr. Coffin was, as you say, a dog-in- 
the-manger. He was a lend speculator to 
be got rid of, not a poor man to be pitied. 
The proposed system of taxation would not 
have operated any more harshly on Mi 
Collin than the existing law, which finaily 


drove him out; but it would have operated, 
And under the proposed. 
system Mr. Coflin would have been in bet=- 


more quickly. 


ter condition, for he could have gone to 


free land; whereas, under the present sys | 


tem, he had to buy or rent another place. 
Please observe that Mr. Coflin’s is not ati 
actual case of a poor man occupying a 
shanty alongside of a millionaire’s palace, 
such as we promised to explain. Mr. Cotlin 
Was a land miser, 
owner. 

(8) One all-sufficient reason why the cove 


etous rich man does not now harass house |. 


owners by offering to pay higher taxes is 
because taxes wre assessed by the commu- 


nity, and there is no one to whom the cov- 
The 
same reason would hold good under: the. 


etous rich man can make his offer. 


proposed system, 


The Land Tax and the Tarif: 


LOWELL, Mass. 
the advantage of a single land tax, but being 
a high tariff protectionist, he fails to con- 
nect on that point. He says England ean 
manufacture cheaper than we can, the price 
of labor being lower. That ber proportion of 
artisans to farmers arc as three of the former 
to one of the latter. That to introduce free 
trade and oblige us to become the farmers 


and feeders of the old world would more | 


transactions do now. 


reecived too lute 
reason that all farm land has a ns ue ‘to- day. 


WwW ould he is that all land withing the radius: oft coln- 


not rather be benelited by having { free a nd 


cumirket supply. 


-ated and; 


-siderable time, 


the dever of oppression. 


not a poor homestead 


“Yours 
some iawyer ti whem y 


—A friend of mine admits 


than offset the good effects of land nationali- 
zation unless the same was umiversal. He 
claims that such a proceeding would benetit 
England more than America, and the land- 
lords of England in particular. As looked at 
from his standpoint, he would suggest a high 
tariff in conjunction with a land tax, until the 
latter became universal. Please help me out 
with this case, and oblige SaMUEL QUINN. 


Get your friend to read “Protection or 
Free Trade?” and call his attention particu- 
larly to the nineteenth chapter. 


Bishop Nulty and the Lana Dectrine. 


Mempuis, Tenn.—I inclose a clipping from 
the Indianapolis, Ind., Journal of July 31. 
containing an interview with the Catholic 
bishop of Vineeunes, who stated that he: un- 
derstood that the statement that Bishop 
Nulty preached the dectrines espoused by Dr. 


McGlyno has. been contradicted by Bishop. 


Nulty. 


Ts Bishop Chataud correctly informed? Has 


Bisho p Nulty changed his opinions? . 
Sr SN Botton Suite. 

Te is not correctly informed. Bishop 

Nulty has not chang ed his: opinions. They 

are to be found in his Jetter: to the clergy 


und laity of the diocese of Meath, pub- 


lished as a tract, No. 27, in. our Land and 
Labor library. aa 
Notes. ne 

Witiram Locurap, New York.—Labor on 
Jand does not increase its value, except indi- 
rectly, by making it more desirable for oth- 
ers to live in the neighborhood of such Jand. 
Therefcre we do not propose to Increase a 


man’s taxes because he has improved his land; 


on the contrary, the tax will fall only on the 
value which is due to enhanced demand. Un- 
der the present system of taxation a man is 
taxed for his improvements, whether his land 
values increase or not. This we propose to 
abolish. : 

J. P., New York.—Read ‘‘Progress and 
Poverty.” 7 ed 

M. LEMMER, Marathon City, Wis.—You, do 
not comprehend either the question of Mh. 
Phillips or the answer. There would be no 
bidding for opportunities. The value of op- 
portunities would be determined, as now, by 
the demand for them and. transactions 
between occupiers and those secking 
to occupy, and when. determined the 
taux would be imposed. If you read again 
the question and answer to which you refer, 
bearing in mind that there would be no bid- 
ding of government, we think you will be sate 
isfied. 


A. B. L., West Farms, N. Y¥.—If tw parties 
should want a piece of land, ove being ia pos- 
session and the other out, they would dicker 
between themselves as they do now. If an 


, exchange was made, the transaction would 


tend to Tinflicate the market va ilue, as. such 
If an exchange were 
not made, a single offer for the land would 
not determine its value, but several offers for 
that or similar land would be apt to. When 
the tax was raised to a point where it. ab- 
sorbed all rental value, Jand would have. no 
selling value and the tax would be based. on 


the rent that those who desired particular. 


land would pay for it; not on what one man 
might be willing to pay, but on the rental that 
gencral demand would fix. 

M., Albauy, N. ¥.—The land is not covered 
with Buildings i in our great cities. New York 
is our greatest city, and itis not half. built 
upon. There is plenty of vacant land in every 
city. 


could, land being free, build a shelter for him- 


self, is to illustrate the principle that land be- 


ing free men are free... But it is not to say 
that men would individually do this. It would 
not be necessary. When lund is freed, indis- 


try is freed—not only the industry of one man: “ 
| rac 
clans 3 


who wants a house, but industry generally. 


And when industry cetidrally is ‘tree, aw mon-" 


ply price cannot be charged. for any thing, 
for) men generally turn their labor” to 


the production of those things which com- 
man 


mand monopoly prices, Thus calls aly 
were dissatisfied with the house rent. de- 


-rnanded of him. he could buiid-a shelter: for. 
himself. 


It might be a poor shelter, but it 
would be a shelter, and one which he cunnot 
build now without a land owner's permission. 
He would not do that, however, for there 
would be an ample number of houses from 
which he could choose one, and his opportuni- 
ties for remunerative jabor would be so ample 
also that he would have no difficulty. in pay- 
ing for such a house ¢ 


a We 
“The 


Akron, 0.—Your | 
for answer by: mail 


P. J. SuTron, 


mercial i: rddustry is ite use or cornered, anda 
mammust either. pay for lnud or go without. 
Buta full tax on land’ yalues. would throw 
open ail unused Jand,- 
“Then uutil demand for use 
equaled supply, there would: be una ppropri- 


whieh Was no more desir able thaw that which 
was unappropriated, would have no value, 
and couseguently. pay no tax, Ibis nob true 
that land hus a value as secu as eceupied. It 
is. only when there is. no) une ccupied lard 
equi lly desirable. Ifa man were holding va- 


‘lease by paying annually s 
highest valuation placed tipe 


“from. the Pitt 


‘since: 
ever committed by a burgiar, but: What ean 4 


‘look beyond their study 


jnents made by Henry. George. - 


lougs absolutely to. landlords.” 


-elements, is self-evident. 


‘of this ‘unnatural 


To say thatif aman did not iike the. 
terms on whieh shelter was offered him he: Spencer’ 


ship carries with it the 


‘dave iniilions 


ot basis of society 


ments wt fou 


18 the worth of ae fubor. 
centitled him to vceupy. 


Beial ai ic. 
vhotel,: 
: business property may he licht 
-enuble the owners of sueh pi 
“the block between the W 
building to keep then ut 


‘and thus increase the 
amurket! tintit eae proey 


and all land, though appreprisited,. 


“qlee tion Tor usin 

“not. unimproved | bi ry 
(if not more), tixes in Min MeL pY 
foot as’ adiagent improv ed. property? Should | 


chance to give employment to several hun-- 


dred of Pittsbure’s workmen, this company 
has to pay $5,000 per year-to an English fam- 
ily. The ground cecupied by this” company. 
belongs to sthe great Schenley estate. Gener- 
ations ago, a revoluti ionary soldier secured a 
grant of this land when it was of sittle value 
and. now his desecendiints, bors ® citizens ofa 
foreign country, are by law. enabled to rob 
Pittsburg labor of a certainamount each year, 
for we all know that labor alone must pay the 
rent. 

“Yet. this is only one of the many. Pittsburg 
industrial establishments tuxed to keep upa 
family of English snoboeracy. The Atlas rorks, 
Hussey, Binns & Co.'s. factory, the Westing- 
house machine company’s: shops and one of 


the French spring works are merely a few of | 


the leading: ittsbure. industries from which 
this wiholy tax is “exacted. 
heirs, who have ne moral richt-in the w orld 
to this land, take the following plan. of 
bleeding Pi ittsbure enterprise: W hen a mane 
facturer wants a piece of | 
er cent of the 
that ground by. 
the city authorities. Th additicn he “must pay. 
all taxes, aud stand all improvements, such 
as grading, paving and sewer construction. 
A manufactur er Who leases on those ter 

sburg” represeniative of 
Schenley family said to e writer a few days 
“Ibis robbery, just as clear as. any 


we do? Itis law.” 

It is estimated that Pitt sburg pours $500.090 
annually into the coters. ‘of the henley 
family. 


ers and spent abroad by an Enclish family, 
nota living member of which ever did ene 


thing, or donated cone dollar, te inercase. the: 
They: will. not: 


inater ial wealth of Pittsburg. 
even deign to live here, and know Pittsburg 
only by “the pluuderiugs they yet from. its 
people. Tayo hundred: and fifty thousand dol- 
lars of hard-earned Pittsbure money Was. 
once used by. the founder of. this noble house 
to buy a scat in the British parliament, but 
his briberies were 
never allowed to take that seat. : 

Thus we see the land question in Pittsburs. 
This phase of the matter will never be touched. 
upon by the clerical gentlemen: who never. 
windows. to ‘see 
whether there is any foundation forthe state- 
But. when 
these facts are fully appreciated by Pittsburg. 


workingmen, when these truths settle in their 


honest. hearts, there will sweep over. this city: 


wWwave of lind reform which will exceed the : 


George movement i in New York. 


A Logical Deduction. ~ 
Toronto, Can., Grip, a humor ous ilustrated 


the earth is represented. floating in space. On 


it stands a man who has kicked off every body. 


else into: the surrounding ether, and: ‘by the 
side of the man is the sign; 'ZhAis: earth be- 
Grip makes 
the following comments on this.cartoun: © 
The proposition that all the members of the 
human family :are. equally entitled to the 
benefits of the landof this earth as clearly as 
to those of the ‘air, Water, or other natural, 
Nothing i in the: Ay 
of reasoa can be adduced in support: of the 
opposite contention. 


intended: for all, and itis eas 
demonstration that ‘the poverty and. sul- 
fering. which keeps pace oWith. the 
vance. of: civilization, : the | outecme: 
"acadition of = things 
under which. the majority. are. excluded. 
from participation in the bounties: of nature. 


The wrong would be righted. We those who 


possess the land were obi iged—as they ought 


ation, 


levicd on jad. vi ie 


‘vided as at present and ie ied 


provem Our cartoon 
is put in pict 
trespass, and if the wlic 
eu Tandiore 


sea (which. L 
own), or, what would t 
same thing olf this. planet altoge 
itis clear: that there 1s something wron 
from. wl lich 
cout be logically deduce 


A Policy That Drives Men Lato 
MWaneapolis Tr ibune..: 
“Is it really the policy ‘of: Minneapolis t 


place every. possible obstruction i in nee Way 
inprowemente! ‘Sonic: wee 


e ficures itls 


‘ating tt 
er here’ ‘of 


3 npr 
smuchin prop 
roved property. The homes o 
zeus are taxed outras yin order 
‘s may be taxed lishtiv. Sw: 
Hicy simply. drives 
the opposite. do 
eism, Ours pr sent plan. 
‘ou a splendid and 


{hiproveineube like the’ 


teil a 
nece pian. 


Ww est 


‘CHOU ah. 
es of ‘) 


ium rather thaua penalty 


pul the mi ea) ements!» ‘So much 


for the questi 
cant lan‘bana abandoned ition uccuunt: of theip cos 


tux, that land would: be a common until’some | 


one Was Willing to uppropr inte it and pay the | 
ny. con |) 
the tuxes on occupied land: 


ax. If itremained i: eommonm for 2 


equally productive inthe sume veizhborhvod 


would fail until they reached w point of bu 
“tiomateavbicn there 


would be-an: inducement 


to. occupy the. common Jand. That. “point 


might. be somewhat below the present taxsor 
ot night be at zero, and when it wus reached ; 
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THE STATE CONVENTION. 

The first state convention of the united 
labor party will meet at Syracuse on 
‘Wednesday next. It will unquestionably 
be a large and representative gathering of 
the authorized representatives of that 
great and growing body of voters in this 
state who are weary of the senseless con- 
test for mere spoils between two parties 
that represent only dead issues and the 
prejudices and passions arising out of a 
contest Jong since ended. The desire for a 
new party to deal with the living issues of 
the present was demonstrated last fall by 


the movement in this city that resulted 


in the casting of nearly seventy thou- 
sand votes for the labor candidate, and 
caused the formation of the united labor 
party as a permanent political organiza- 
tion. 

It requires no gift of prophecy to foretell 
with substantial accuracy the principles 
that will be enunciated in the platform of 
the new party at the coming convention. 
Young as it is, it already has a history 
that clearly indicates its plans and pur- 
poses. The movement of last fali origi- 
nated with the Central labor union, a body 
that represents the various associations of 
organized workingmen in this city. Though 
this union is chiefly occupied with what 
might be called the business side of the 
movement of organized labor, it had a po- 
jitical origin, and has, throughout its exist- 
ence, insisted that through political action 
only can a permanent solution of the labor 
problem be achieved. The Central labor 
union grew out of a mecting held early in 
1882 to express the sympathy of New York 
workingmen with the people of Ireland in 
their revolt against landlordism, The first 
plank in its platform reads as follows: 

The land of every country is the common 
inheritance of the peuple of that country, and 


hence all should have free and equal access to 
its settlement. 


The remainder of the platform is in ac- 
cord with this, its leading idea, and it urges 
a combination of all'producers in a _politi- 
cai party to promote and maintain their 
interests. Nothing could be more natural, 
then, than that a new political party called 
into being by this body should adopt a 
platform aiming “at the abolition of the 
system which compels men to pay their 
fellow creatures for the use of God's gifts 
to all, and permits monopolies to deprive 
labor of natural opportunities of em- 


| ployment,” and declaring that whereas 


“the advaniuges arising from _ social 
growth and improvement belong to society 
at large, we aim at the abolition of the 
system which makes such beneficent in- 
ventions as the railroad and telegraph a 
means for the oppression of* the people, 
and the agerandizement of an aristocracy 
of wealth and power.” Having thus de- 
clared its principles, it was equally natural 
that the new party should choose a can- 
didate known to represent them. The 
principles set forth in the Clarendon hall 
platform have been reaflirmed, and 
it is therefore practically certain that they 
will be embodied in the piatform adopted 
at Syracuse, and that included with,them 
will be a strong declaration demanding 
that the federal government shall assume 
over all forms of the currency the 
powers conferred on it by the constitution 
over the currency of coin contemplated by 
that instrument, To these ought to be 
added a demand for the adoption of the 
Australian system of voting, for the pur- 


pose of taking out of an election the in- 


fluence of money and coercion. These 
yadical reforms are those to which 
the new party looks as remedies for 
existing economic, social and _ political 


. evils, 


So far as candidates are concerned, 
nothing can be predicted, no “slate” has 
been made up, and, for the first time in 
the history of recent politics in this state, 
the naming of the whole ticket will, to 
quote the famous Dean Richmond story, 
“be left to the convention.” The disposi- 
tion of the New York city delegation ap- 
pears to be to press no candidate for 


office, but to take whatever course may be 


deemed most expedient by delegates from 
other paris of, the state, only insisting 


: thata full state ticket composed of men 


thoroughly representing the party's prina- 
ples shall be put in the field. 


Though politicians and partisan news- 
papers affect some doubt and confusion of 
thought concerning “the various labor 
parties,” there is no question as to which 
is the labor party that they fear, and 


* which is the party that they cannot hope 


to control in their own interests. There is 
but one new political party in New York 
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This is plainly no time for the democratic. 


worth considering as aserious factor in the 
coming canvass, and that is the united ija- 
bor party. Whatever the union labor 
party may be elsewhere, it is in this state 
ridiculous, or worse. Those managing it 
were not prominent in the movement of 
last fall, and they represent no body of 
voters worthy of consideration. The can- 
didates to be nominated at Syracuse next 
week are those who will receive the votvs 
of those people in this city and state who 
intend to cut loose from the old parties 
and force a fight on the new issue of indus- 
trial slavery, which has come to the front 
since the overthrow of chattel slavery. 


The political situafion in this state on 
the entrance of this new force into politics 
is interesting. The voting population of 
the state was never more evenly divided 
between the two old parties than it was 
last fall, when the new party sprang into 
existence. Cleveland received, in 1884, 
563,048 votes and Blaine 562,001. Cleve- 
land’s plurality was but 1.047 in a total 
vote of 1,167,052, or less than one in a 
thousand. Of the remaining votes Butler 
received 17,002 and St. John 25,001. <Atthe 
state election, in 1885, Hill received 501,- 


465 votes to 490,331 for Davenport, thus’ 


giving a democratic plurality of 11,134 on 
a total vote of 1,026,239. The prohibition 
vote at that election was 30,867 and the 
greenback vote 2,130. This was not for 
Hili so close a shave as Cleveland had, but 
it was a minority of the whole vote, and 
the plurality was but a little over one ina 
hundred. It is not what politicians con- 
sider a “safe” plurality. At the election 
last year the vote was light outside of New 
York city, where the entrance of the united 
labor party into the contest brought out a 
vote but little short of that in the presi- 
dential contest. Peckham, democratic can- 
didate for court of appeals, received 468,- 
$15 votes; Daniels, republican, 461,018; 
Groo, prohibitionist, 36,437, and McParlin, 
greenbacker, who received but 7 votes 
in New York city, 2,766 votes. Peckham's 
plurality was but 7,787 in a‘total vote of 
970,807, or much less than one in a hun- 
dred. 

Had McParlin been nominated by a la- 
bor party representing both city and state, 
and the city labor votes been given to him, 
he would, supposing that he received no 
more in the country, have had 40,859 votes, 
while Peckham’s vote would have been 
426,934 to 442,467 for Daniels, giving the 
latter a plurality of 15,533, . Seeing that 
such results were attainable last vear, 
there is excellent reason for trepidation 
among politicians of the old parties this 
year, when, not only in New York city, 
but in Brouvklyn, the united labor party is 
organized in every district, while a _possi- 
bly less perfect organization has been ac- 
complished throughout the state. The re- 
publicans can, of course, contemplate the 
resuits in New York city with com- 
placency, but they nevertheless view 
with undiseuised apprehension the possi- 
dle inroads that the new movement may 
make on their,vote in ;the state, and for 
this reason, and because of the depend- 
ence of their party machine on rich mo- 
nopolists, they are among the most bitter 
assailants of the new party. 

—_—_—_—_——_-__. 

The common hatred of the old parties 
for the united labor party has caused 
some pestilent politicians of the O’Dono- 
ghue stripe to suggest a combination of 
the old parties, at least in this city. Noth- 
ing could better serve the new party than 
this, since the open acknowledgment that 
democrats and republicans are no longer 
divided on any question of principle, and 
that the managers of both are united in 
denying the rights of labor, would open 
the eyes of all workingmen remaining in 
either organization, and send them troop- 
ing by tens of thousands into the party of 
united labor. But nosuch good fortune is 
likely to fall to it, sinee, however 
reudy mere monopolists may be to sacri- 
fice all sentimental considerations, the 
active politicians of the old parties will not 
risk the demoralization ‘of their regular 
forces the year before a presidential elec- 
lion. 

Nor is this the only consideration that 
would restrain political leaders from relax- 
ing party lines just now. There is no sin- 
cere harmony in either of the old” parties, 
and it will require all the arts of their lead- 
ers to hold them together this fall. The 
Platt ring is supreme in the republican or- 
ganization; ex-Senator Miller’s friends are 
angry and sulking, and Hiscock, the new 
senator, Is watching keenly his chances to 
snatch the prize of supremacy from both 
those now snarling and quarreling over it. 
In the democratic party matters are no 
more satisfactory. Though Governor Hill 
has probably abandoned his hope of suc- 
ceeding Cleveland, there is no cordial union 
between the partisans of the two through- 
out the state, while in this city Tammany 
and the county democracy hate each other 
none the less since the rise of the united 
labor party compelled them to sleep in 
the same political bed. The county de- 
mocracy assumes that Tammany has been 
the chief sufferer by the new movement, 
and proposes that its hated partner shall 
hereafter put up with a percentage of the 
joint profits proportioned to its reduced 
strength. Though Tammany invented the 
Hewitt life raft, it has not profited by the 
desperate expedient, and in the division of 
spoils the counties have received the oys- 
ters and Tammany the shells, To calmly 
propose to the latter now to settle down to 
shells as a steady diet raises their gorge, 
and they are none the happier because 
their boss, Cr&ker, finds his natural prefer- 
ence for oysters gratified. They are begin- 
ning to ask who Croker is, anyway, and 
what he ever did for Tammany, unless it 
was to drive thousands of working men to 
hate it, and to deliver the braves over as 
bond servants to the hated “counties.” 


bosses to slacken party lines. 


Of course it is easy to say that the united 
labor party is also divided. The present 
clamor of the socialists is ma.ifestly music 
to the ears of the old pu..y psess, but our 
foes ate likely to draw false conclusions 
from the affair. The action taken by the 
county general committee was a step 
toward real unity, and was in response to 
a spontaneous demand that the social- 
ists should disband their separate party 
or quit the united labor party. The 


|} executive committee of the party for a 


time opposed itself to the demand, but the 
county committee—the really representa 
tive body—by an overwhelming majority, 
decided to enforce the provision of 
the constitution, declaring that no one 
shall be a member of the united labor 
party who has not severed his connection 
with all other parties. The desperation 
with which the socialists have since tried 
to retain their position in the new party 
without surrendering their connection with 
their own organization offers conclusive 
evidence of their consciousness of weak- 
ness, while their now open attacks on the 
principles that they have — secretly 
sought to undermine has justified their 
exclusion, This decided action  re- 
moves a cause of dissension and opens 
the party’s doors to thousands of men 
in the labor movement who have held 
aloof simply because of their dislike for 
ideas charged upon the party because of 
the prominence of the very men who are 
now denouncing it because they cannot rule 
it. Incidentally this has had another fortu- 
nate result. The newspapers have taken 
up the cause of the socialists in a fashion 
that shows the utter insincerity of their 
former mad dog cry, and will weaken the 
effect of their attribution to the united 
labor party of ideas which do not belong 
to it. 

On the eve of its first state convention, 
then, the outlook for the united labor party 
is eminently satisfactory to its friends. 
There is every reason to suppose that in 
New York city, entering the canvass this 
year thoroughly organized, it will cast a 
much greater vote than it cast last year, 
when it had but a hasty and incomplete 
organization, and that it will therefore 
easily carry the city. No considerable loss 
of voters has been heard of in any district, 
while thousands of men who voted for one 
of the old party candidates a year ago be- 
cause they thought a labor movement 
would, as usual, amourt to nothing, have 
notified the district leaders that hereafter 
they shall vote with the united labor party. 
In Brooklyn, where the party has been 
fully organized, despite much opposition 
from that wretched class of professional 
politicians who are “labor men for revenue 
only,” it 1s hardly too much to expect that it 
will do proportionately as well as was done 
in New York last year with a less efficient 
organization. Should it draw from each 
of the old parties there the same percent- 
age that it drew from them in New York, 
it will receive 16,678 democratic votes, and 
10,111 republican votes, a total of 26,739, 
leaving to the republicans 33,861 votes and 
to the democrats 37,140. It is, of course, 
impossible to offer any close predic- 
tives concerning the vote in the state. For 
several vears past the vote of the green- 
back-labor party has been about 13,000, 
though no special effort was made in its 
behalf. In 1878, when Gideon J. Tucker, 
now one of the leaders of the united labor 
party, ran as a greenback candidate for 
judge of the court of appeals, he received 
75,133 votes, 73,145 of which were cast out- 
side of this city. The work of organization 
and propaganda carried on by the land and 
Jubor committee in the Jast six months 
has secured un organization of the united 
labor party throughout the state, and thie 
probability is that the vote for its candi- 
dates wili largely exceed that cast nine 
years ago for Judge Tucker. Of course, it 
is idle to speculate as to totals for city and 
state, but a vote of more than 250,000 
would be no surprise to those most familiar 
with the work done and the temper and 
enthusiasm of those who have entered the 
movement. 

Such a result achieved this year in New 
York will encourage the friends of labor 
throughout the land to enter the presi- 
dential contest of 1888 with hopeful en- 
thusiasm, and will greatly hasten the 
drawing of political lines on live issues 
and real principles. 

eee 

THE THINGS THAT ARE C/AESAR’S, 

Professor W. G. Sumner has an article 
in the last number of the North American 
Review entitled “State Interference,” that 
curiously illustrates the inability of many 
learned men to draw natural, and, even 
obvious, conclusions, from the facts that 
they have laboriously gathered. In this 
instance Professor Sumner opens with a 
brief sketch of the growth of the tyranny 
of an all-powerful and intermeddling state 
in the Roman empire, which gives a 
really graphic picture of the worse than 
ordinary slavery inflicted on a people 
through the operation of any form of state 
socialism. This is followed by a sketch of 
the attempt in the middle ages to solve 
the labor problem for the skilled trades by 
guilds sometimes possessed of civil power 
and sometimes protected and sanctioned 
by the sovereign. The result in Rome was 
first to crush out all individualism, then 
all liberty, and finally the political lite of 
the people. The guild system finally be- 
came a restraint on the necessary growth 
of the artisan class and a fetter on indi- 
vidual enterprise and industry. 

Thus, looking back over history, Profes- 
sor Sumner says— 
that the interest of the individual and the 
social interest have been at war with each 
other, while, again, the interests of the indi- 
vidual in and through the society of which he 


is a member are inseparable from those of the 
society. Such ure the two aspects of the rela- 


.tion of the unit and the whole which go to 


make the life of the race. The individual has 
in interest to develup all the personal ele- 
ments there are in him. He wants to live 
himself out. He does not want to be planed 
down toa type or pattern. It is thg interest 
of society that all the original powers it con- 
tains shall be brought out to their full value. 
Butthe social movement is coercive and uni- 
formitarian. Organization and discipline are 
essential to effective common action, and they 
crush out individual enterprise and personal 
vanity. There is only one kind of co-opera- 
tion whieh escapes this evil, and that is co-op- 
eration which is voluntary and automatic, 
under common impulses and natural laws. 

Pessimistic, indeed, must be the political 
philosophy of a man who can thus clearly 
describe this apparently hopeless conflict 
between two beneficent powers and not 
seek the cause of the inevitable misunder- 
standing that lies at the root of every such 
quarrel. Such a conflict is as unnecessary 
as it is unnatural. Give back to society 
that which naturally belongs to it—that is, 
the land that it inherits and the values 
created by social growthand improvement 
—and the conflict is atan end. Then men 
will cease to monopolize that which they 
cannot use, and pay into the common 
treasury the value of any advantage that 
the land they do possess and use shall 
have over that which is practically free to 
all. Then the interests of society as a 
whole will be amply guarded, and the in- 
terest that the individual has through such 
society will be assured to him without any 
attempt at an impossible division. 

The individual, on the other hand, will 
be free to apply himself to natural re- 
sources for the satisfaction of his own 
needs and the needs of those who serve his 
other wants, and the ever-increasing de- 
sires of civilized man will be the sufticient 
stimulus toa more effective and cheerful 
industry than could be expected from the 
subjects of Roman imperialism, or its 
modern successor, state socialism. Onthe 
other hand, the rezulation attempted by the 
old time guild and the modern trade union 
would cease to be desired where all men 
were free to employ themselves and unfe- 
stricted freedom of exchange made gener- 
al over-production impossible. The indi- 
vidual could then live out his life, free 
from the maddening fear of want, but sure 
that whatever be produced that was useful 

pleasing to his fellows would find a 
ready market. On the other hand, this 
frecdon} from the slavery of poverty would 
pave the way for that ‘‘co-operation which 
is Voluntary and automatic, under common 
impulses and natural laws,” which Profes- 


) sor Sumner truly says is the only desirable 


co-operation. The senseless war between 
society and the individuals composing it is 
a war concerning property, and its con- 
tinuance is due to the failure to recognize, 
mark and permanently establish the boun- 
dary line between the property of all and 
the properdy of each. Yet the “image and 
superscription” that marks the distinction 
between the two species of property is as 
clear as that by which Christ marked the 
difference between things that were Cwsiar’s 
and things that were God's. 

In other matters Professor Sumner sees 
clearly enough that we have imported 
European blunders. “When the United 
States,” he says, “put upon their necks the 
yoke of a navigation and colonial system 
which they had just revolted against, they 
showed how little possible it is, after all, 
fur men to see above the current notions 
of their time, even when geographical and 
economic circumstances favor their eman- 
cipation.” = *We_ have,” he continues, 
‘been borrowing old world fashions and 
traditions all threugh ‘our history, instead 
of standing firmly by the political and 
social. philosophy of which we are the 
standard bearers.” We have indeed; and 
the most absurd- and inconsistent of all 
our imitative acts was to blindly copy and 
apply to a vast continent the system of 
land tenure imposed by 
asmallisland, a system which had been 
made even worse by a parliament of Jand- 
lords who seliishly exempted ownership in 
the soil from all obligation of service to 
the state. If Professor Sumner were, under 
favoring geographical and economic cir- 
cumstances, to rise above the current 
notions of his time, he would see this 
truth, and instead of recommending a 
stupid and -irrational resistance to the 
manifest tendency toward unwise and 
galling state interference, he would lend 
his assistance in so guiding this blind tend- 
ency that it would spend its force in giving 
to society that which naturally belongs to 
it, in restoring to the state those powers 
that properiy belong to it as society's in- 
strument and agent, and in strictly limit- 
ing the state to the exercise of those 
necessary powers without curtailing indi- 
vidual liberty and growth. 

The humane efforts of the United States 
and Canadian governments to protect the 
lives of codfish and mackerel are worthy 
of recognition by Mr. Bergh’s society. 
Canada punishes the American who catches 
fish, and the United States imposes a fine 
upon the Canadian who tries to sell fish. 
The real secret of the trouble is that!Amer- 
icans have a depraved and unnatural appe- 
tite for fish, and. contumaciously persist in 
eating them in deliance of the well-meant 
efforts of the two governments to extirpate 
the evil of fish killing. This evil shouid be 
attacked at the root, and fish eating be made 
a crime punishable by imprisonment with- 
out the alternative of a fine. If the pos- 
session of fish bones, scales, sounds or tails, 
or of fishing rods, lines, bait or little brown 
jug were made prima facie evidence of 
guilt, the fish habit would be as completely 


destroyed as ‘is the whisky habit in a pro- 
hibition town—Bangor, Me., for example. 
The present half way method of reform 
only makes fish come more expensive to 
the American people without in the least 
lesseniag their peprenenaile liking for the 
article. 


a robber baron on- 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1887. 


THE ANTI-POVERTY EXCURSION. 


The arrangements for the grove meeting 


and excursion of the Anti-poverty society at 
Oriental grove on Saturday, Aug. 13, are com- 
pleted. 

Dr. McGlynn, Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost and 
Henry George will deliver addresses. 

Edward J. McConnell will be the captain of 
the guards for the day, and will -be assisted 
by four officers and one hundred members of 
the society, whose duty it will be to maintain 
order and otherwise look ont for the comfort 
of those who attend the meeting. 


Joseph P. McCloskey will have charge of 


the dancing on the boats and at the grove, 
and will have four assistants and a floor 
committee. 

The boats will start as follows: Foot of 
West Eleventh street, $.30 a. m.; foot of 
Broome, E. R., 9a. m.; foot of Eighth, E. R., 
9.30 a.°m.; foot of East Thirty-second, 10 
a.m. The boats must start on schedule time 
in order to avail themselves of the advantage 
of the tides. The boats will leave the grove 
at 5 o’clock, arriving in this city at the latest 
by half-past 7 i, landing at the various points 
of departure. 

The music for the occasion will be furnished 
by the Sixty-ninth regiment band—twenty- 
two pieces. 

Miss Municr’s chorus will render some of 
their anti-poverty songs at the grove, among 
them being a land and labor song set to the 
“Boulanger March,” which is now so popular 
in Paris, and which is beginning to be heard 
on our streets, and “Corrigan’s Curse.” 

At 2 o'clock 2 match game of baseball will 
take place between two clubs of the St. 
Stephen’s boys. 

The committee has made especial arrange- 
ments for refreshments, the quality to be first- 
class and at the following prices: Clam 
chowder, 15: cold roast beef, with hot pota- 


toes, 20; cold boiled ham, with bot potatoes, - 


20; corned beef, with hot polttecs, 20; green 
corn, hot, 5; sliced tomatoes, 5; ice cream, 10; 
cake, 5; pie, 5; sandwiches, 5; coffee, 5; tea, 
5; milk, ice cold, 5; lemon soda, 5; ginger 
soda, 5; sarsapuarilla, 5; lemonade, 5.00 

A hot dinner will be furnished at the grove 
hotel for fifty cents, consisting of soups, 
meats, pudding or pie and tea or coffee, in 
sufficient quantities. 

Those friends who are not able to take the 
regular excursion boats can reach the grounds 
by leaving James slip at 12:30, or East’ Thirty- 
fourth street ferry at 12:50, buying tickets for 
Great Neck—fure forty ceuts. Conveyances 
are run from Great Neck to the grove, four 
miles distant, the usuel. fare being twenty- 
five cents. 

Those members who have not yet made. re- 
turns for tickets will please cdo so at the 
earliest moment, so that the committee may 
close up their iccounts. 

Tickets will be sold at all the docks. 


An Open Air Meeting Near Summit, N. J. 


The Perine Mountain Home, near Summit, N. - 


J., presented a scene last Sunday afternoon 
never before witnessed at that magnificent 
eminence. Farmers and villagers from the 
adjacent country assembled about the home 
to hear Dr. McGlynn speak on the new eru- 
sade. Tents were pitched and tables «ar- 


ranged for the accommodation of the people, | 


many of whom came to the grounds early in 
the day, bringing their lunch with them. In 
the forenoon Dr. McGlynn and Dr. Charles P. 
McCarthy visited the tents, where not a few 
of the parishioners of St. Stephen’s and of 
those who had derived the benetits of the 
home established by Dr. McGlynn in connec- 
tiun with his church were found anxious to 
tuke him by the hand. When Dr. McGlynn 
began his address there were at least 1,600 
persons standing before him, while many sat 
in the bi weckeround in carriages. The audience, 
at lirst apparently somew hat critical and un- 
moved, gradually thawed under the docter’s 
genial presence and attractive . arguments, 
and soon all were listening attentively. Fur- 
ther on he was frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause. When his speech was concluded the 
checring was expressive of acceptance of: his 
teachings and gratitude for the light that had 
been thrown on this subject. As the people 
pussed down the mountain the cry was heard, 
“rod bless Dr. McGlynn. New Jersey will be 
with him when the time comes.” 


Ex-Mayor’Wickham’s Views. 

In conversation with a writer for the Real 
Estate Record and Guide lust week, ex-Mayor 
Wickham, spexking of polities said: “I 
think. that the outlook favors the republi- 
cans. There is no principle at siake between 
the two parties, and neither side can rally all 
its forces at the next general election. This 
labor’ movement is a serious matter; much 
more go than politicians generally realize. An 


-analysis of the last mayoralty, vote is any- 


thing but reassuring to the democratic party" 
At least. 15,000 republicans voted for Mr. 
Hewitt. Had they cast their ballots for Mr. 
Roosevelt, the latter would have been elected 
and Mr. Liewitt would have been either second 
or third in the race. 
for George, cighty per cent were democratic.» 
It is true thatin the country. districts. there 
will be no labor vote, but in the cities and: 
larger towns wherever the trades are orguti- 
ized there will be a good many votes cast for 
the labor candidates... The libor vote in the 
state may reach anywhere from 125,000 to 
175,000, of which the. bulk will be ex-demo- 
cratic votes.” He said, further, he was afraid 
that even the excitement of a presidential 
election would fail to draw back into the oid 
parties the adherents of the new party. He 
recarded Dr. McGlynn as likely fo be a power 
in the future, both in political and religious 
circles. He had no doubt that many priests 
sympathized with him. He spoke as neither 

a syinpathizer with the labor people or Dr 

McGlynn, but was “merely estimating them 
impartially as forces in politics and. currents 
of public feeling.” 


Land and Labor in Massachusetts. 

NortH ADAMS, Mass.—We have a land and 
labor club here of fifty members; president, 
Willard M. Brown; vice-president, 
Myers; secretury, Andrew Paul. We have 
only been organized two weeks to-day, but 
We expect to have at least 500 voters ready 
for the battle of ’SS.) We are resolved never 
to vote for another man_ unless he isa land 
reformer; we don’t propose. to throw our 
votes away. 

For inclosed remittance send twenty-five 
copies tract No. 7, “New York Docks,” and 
twenty-five No. 10, ““A Mysterious Disappear- 
ance. ALVDREW RK. Pach. 


We Don’t Know—It’s Pretty Hard to Tell 
What His Ideas Are. 

NEWPorT, R. I.—After puzzling for some 
time as to the drift of Professor Edward At- 
kinson’s chain of reasoning, I have concluded 
that a state of affairs which would be entirely 
satisfactory to him would be to have land 
owners take the entire produce of the country, 
Wages and interest being nothing; laborers 
and capitalists subsisting on wu soup made of 
the crumbs which fell from the land owners’? 

tables, and wearing their cast off clothing. If 
this is not his idea, I apologize to him; but 
does it not look that way? 

Joun 5S. WALTERS, 


‘houses. on Park: row and the Bowery. 


$150 a Week. 


beaten so badly that he 


~Vvears aco from Manchester,: 


Then, of the 68,000-votes_ 


of. the 


B.S. 


the boycott illegal. 
“compel us to buy. where we do- not wan 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


A very swell dinner recently i 
began with raw oysters, tiny ones, opened on 
the shells, the outsides of which had bee 
burnished until they w ere fit for 


They were served in fr 


silvered wire, each holding. ten dive: uives.— 
{Paterson, Nv J., Guardian. ~ 


Coroner Eidman of this city was  Tatels 
called to investigate: the eausa « 
Frederick Spiecker, a new b 
child died from want of nor 
intense: heat. The bat 
the morgue, as the mother 
bury it with. : 


Alfonzo NUL, king of Spain, was ju t. one : 
year old on ‘the i7th of last Miey. He is p 
7,000,000 pesetas a year, Which nearly. equal 
$1,500,000. —(Chiearo Herald. — 


During a lecislative committee's invest 
tion as to child labor in Massachuset 
ton, Witnesses testified that the factori ee a 
crowded with children: under’ fourteen, wh 
toil all the year round, and that boys 
twelve or thirteen work for 23 cents a + day. 
(St. Paul Pioneer-Press. . 


Huckleberry picking excursions. are very 2 
opular among the cottagers at Ocean Beach, 
y" J. The bhuckleber rry ‘bushes - ‘in ‘the adja- 
cent woods are loaded with fruit, and the cot- 
tagers find the picking a welcome relief from 


no money to 


-country botel enneet. 


In a wretched hovel at Elizabeth, N. J. an 
aged woman, Ann Masters, was found dead 
one day recently, and another woman, Mary. 
Sullivan, aged eighty-two, was starving: to. 

death, having had no food in'six days. 


The “Western New York association” has 
announced an advance of. twenty-five cents. & 
ton on the price of coal. 


Mr. Benjamin Coleman. of Deerfield, N.- FE. 
remonstrated with a lichtning red agent whe 
had fleeced him: of Sst. The agent lauched 
and said: “You area lucky duifer. | I ‘paid 
$4,000 for the wit and knowledge Ir got, and 
you are getting yours for 3S4.” 


The saloon keepers of | Newark are consid- 
ering a proposal to advance the price of beer 
from Six to eight cents 2 pint. 


Henry Levy, son of a Grand street - dry 
eoods merehant, visited’ the pool barges. off 
Ww eehawken and lost“several hundred ‘dollars. 
at the “sweat game.” The money belonzed 
to his futher. Levy then- attempted. sui 
first by drowning and then with a revolve 
but was prevented, 


George Work, son of Frank Work, who he 
been stopping at the Elberon. hotel, Lon 
Branch, this season, undertook to break th 
monotony lately by riding his: horse u 
steps into the West End hotel bar roon, wher 
he and his horse hud several. drinks together. 
He then went. to the Howland hotel, ; whe e. 
the sume antics Were performed. — 


The New York. Times SAYS that over 15 
couple nightly patronize. the cheap. Jodgins 
| Th 
usual price ‘is twenty-liv. cents a night (3) 

Peter Neépler, a young ‘ene was at 
tucked in) Pictsbure Tatel v several ™ 
bers of what is know nas 
“Orn thee oF ec 
The murder is the culmination of a long seri 
of Jawless acts perpetrated by tha; v wors : 
gang in the city. 


A reeent issue of the New York Heraid 
the five-story- tenement: house, No, 437 
Fifty-seeond street, eontaining -one hundr 
residents, was left-for three days without 
drop of water. A Herald. _Yeporter who: 
visited, the — house said:. ‘tA noxious. 
smell came from the every. closet and 
filled the narrow, dark halls. “The hous 
seemed a veritable sweat box. Here: an 
there a pallid-laced woman wus to bes 
with moistened brow: and ‘the minimum 
amount of clothing necessary for decency 
moving wearily about her. household: duties. 
Dirty, erying children were on the cheerles 
stairs. It was a.striking tenement house scene. 
One of) the women ‘exmlained: that during 
the water famine the tenants on the tifth flo 
had to go down four fiights of "stuirs. : 
into the next house or across the street to get 
water. enough to drink and wash with. ‘Al 
had to get water in this way. -Had th 
searcity continued longer, she said, she had 
no doubt diserse would have” resulted, 
especially as the house stood next toa large. 
stable. 

Charley Kiernan, a iinit eae ald: neWwebn 
humpbacked and jame, had secured a ticke 
for a ten days’ -stay ab one of the seaside 
sanitariums. The day before the party lef 
Charley Was arrested by the Children’s: Aid 
society: on the- ground. thas his father: ough 
not to send him out to. sell: ‘papers. The boy 
was committed to the Catholic protectory and 
is heartbroken at missing his excursion, 


William K. Vanderbilt, who is still in Lo 
don, has leased Beaufort castie, Lord Lovat’s 
new and picturesque seat in Inverness, for two - 
months, at a rental of $10,000. It is. said to he: a 
the very ideal of a sporting estate. — 


‘Mrs. Eva Jackson enter ed Jetferson iaceee 
court Thursday with five little children c 
ine to her skirts. She said that she was 
titute and could uot care for them _ prope 
Her baby of seven months she hed left 
home, but she asked Justice Gorman to -pro- 
vide for the others in some | charitable institu: 
tion. He turned thenrover to the care of Mr. 
Gerry's society, and four of the children, tw 


girls” and two ‘boy s, the eldest. but eieht years 
“old, will be sent together toe the house of. in- 


dustry. Mrs. Jackson couldn’t ‘bring: herself 
to part With two-year-old Ev a nor the Diet 
Mrs. Jackson's. present home 

landt: avenue, Harlem. 

cume to this country with 

eland, and ithey 


had had hard work to ¢ alone at all, 


husband had: been ill snd out: or: work 


part of the time, aud now, sick and 
heartened, he had ‘disiep peared. He had gr 

to New Haven for works: , could net ‘Give 
the required bond, and three weeks ¢ after 
lvoking long and in vain for: other work, he 
wandered off. - Mrs. Jackson fears that he has 


committed suicide, and meantime she 1S deft 


destitute.—[New- York Sun. |. 


The Chicaro Evangelization society: has d 
termnined to open a three w 
the district known in. police: ‘circles by th 
mnaulodorous name of ‘Little ee The go 


pel tent will be pitchec 


Crosby and Division ‘stree 
“house to house” work made i in the neighbor- 
ing: district: 


A Real Estate Paper Sees the Point. 
New York Real Estate Bulletin. 

It is the land which is to be taxed instea 
improvements, the object being t¢ 
secure the improvement of vacant. lan 
muking it unprofitable to hold. it without ir 
provements. 

There is some sense in this theory. : ‘There i is 
a frowing Conviction in the minds of. think 
iny men that too little eucouragement is 
offered to the developmnent of unimproved 
property. Under existing conditions it is 
often more protitable to hold vacant property. 
Which is lightly taxed than to cover it wit 
improvements which will be- immediate! 
pounced upon by the assessor without respect 
to their income producing qualities; so that. 
if a man proposes to buiid a house | for ‘invest- | 
ment he has to consider whether it will be: - 
more profitable to improve his property than 
to let it alone.. He reasons that immediatel 
upon the completion of a building bis taxes 
ate sure to be increased in much Sreaten: 
ratio. 


How Rapid Transit Provides Homes for 
Poor People. - 
Hayes Valiey, San F ranciscoAdvertiser: 


Outside lands north of Point Lobos will now. 


have another boom. On August 1 a large 
force of men are to begin the grading for the 
steam road extension. “of the Jackson street 
cable road, running out to the Clif. house. 
This road wiil open up a fine building dist 
which, with cars to the ferry, North Beach 
and Market street, will bea ‘desirable a 
healthy locality to live in. 


Socialistic Interference. : 
Detrolt Advance. : : 
The supreme court of Vert mont has. declare 
The next thing will be to. 


to. fa fact, that 1s done now with the ti 


vas taken ‘to oo 


<THE NAME FOR THE NEW PARTY. 


es of the nation. 
vers avillbe placed with the highest: upon the 
- pages of history. 


seis NT TES 
Ce ee ee ena 


paar on 


BMinch Interest Exhibited in the Subject— 
Many Names Submitted by “standard” 
Readers. 

New York City.—What is the object of a 
party name! Manifestly to describe, as ac- 
curately as can be dene in a single word, the 
party’s leading principle or object. 

What is the principle to whose advocacy 
our party is devoted? Justice. What do we 
expect to accomplish by the doing of absulute 
jusiice?: We expect to bring about a state of 
society in which the golden rule shall be ful- 
filled, and al] shall do to others as they would 
others should do tothem. Who was the autbor 
of the golden rule? Christ. Then let us call 
ourselves the Christian party. Up with the 
cross of the new crusade, and, Christians, 
strike home! 

In adopting this name we should not be 
Binding ourselves to the advocacy of any 
special form of theology. We are advocating 
the natura! side of Christ’s gospel, not the su- 
pernatural. Whether Christ was the Son of 
30d, who came to give His life as an atone- 
ment for men’s sins, or simply a mortal man, 
isa question that bas no concern for us asa 
parity. God or mau, we know that Christ 
preached the doctrine of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man which we 
are trying to bring into practice; and His 


Mame conveys the idea of that doctrine better 
than any other word that can be uttered. 


Let us call ourselves the Christian party, 


“teaching and voting for the social laws of 
Christ. 


THowas LAWRENCE. 
East Grance, N. ¥.—It would be a satis- 


-.. faction to suggest a name that would be ac- 
~ geptable for our party. Yes, it would be an 


houer; for this now despised party 1s to be- 
come great and honored and control the policy 
The names of its chief found- 


And why? Because it 
seeks justice pure. and simple. The libera- 
ters! How does this name suit the readers of 


‘Tur Staxnpann? It would be expressive be- 


euuse 1015 the object of our novement to lib- 
verave our fellows from the degradation, vice 


-cand crime that grow out of extreme poverty; 


to liberate men from the fear of want and 
the greed and dishonesty begotten of that 
fear, to liberate women and children from 
the slavery of factory and shop, and their 
frequent seul-killing results; to liberate man 
from the subservieney of dependence, a de- 
pendence that destroys self-respect: and pre- 
Vents lhe growth of a healthy or full man- 
hood: to liberate from the selfish groups of 
monopolies the bounties of nature, and thus 
@pen up opportunities to all to live and pur- 
suc happiness, that want may be the exper- 
jence of none but these who refuse to labor, 
and our nation become, as it should be—the 
first and happiest among the peoples of the 
earth. SERGEANT ALPHONSE. 
Waterrorp, N. Y¥.—Allow me to give my 
opinion, through your righteous paper, on the 
subject of naming the new party. We stand 
fer jusiice, pure and simple; then what better 
naine for our party than the “just party” 
J. F. K. 
New York.—Having considered the popu- 
Jar idea of renaming our labor party, I would 
respectfully submit the following suggestive 
mame: the “national redressive party”—a 
mame that is not only aggressive but at the 
same time defensive. O. L. Sutra. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L.—“Progress and Poverty” 
teaches what the name of the new party 
should be—‘‘progressive.” Three converts I 
hhave made agree with me. A. E. T. 
Port Gipson, Miss.—Let an old Mississippi 
ku-klux and bulldozer suggest a name, and 
in the name of the All Omnipotent, let us call 
the new party the “non-boodie” party. 
P. KELLEDY. 
Inox Mocntan, Mich.—Why not name the 
mew party ‘equal rights,” thus fully signify- 
ing what it aims to accomplish. 
R. G. DIXon. 
Matccs Cncsk, Pa.—<As a suitable name 
for the new party, Isuggest the following: 
“The people’s land party.” The land question 
lies at the bottom of the movement, and is 
the principal reason why the new party 
claims to exist. Therefore the word “land” 


- should by all means be a leading feature of 


the name. The name itself should be expres- 
sive and significant, notwithstanding Shaks- 
peare’s rose and smell by any other name to 
the contrary. R. W. ML 
READING, Pa.—In iooking around for a 
mame for the new party, it seems to me that 
it is not at all necessary to seek for any that 
would express the object and purposes of the 
party, since these will have to be clearly 
formulated in the platform. Compound 
mames are objectionable. Any simple term 
familiar to the people, brief, euphonious, 
crispand exhilarating will answer the pur- 
pose. Why not give it the name of the union 
party?) The name would be especially suita- 
ble, Vecause of what it is proposed to unite 
inthe new political organization. We pro- 
pose to unite the people of all legitimate oc- 
cupations and professions—mechanies, manu- 
facturers, farmers, clergymen, lawgers, doc- 
tors, etc., against monopolies of all forms, so 
that natural opportunities shall be opened up 
toallmenanda higher state of civilization 
inaugurated in this country than the world 
busvet beheld. Why not then union party! 
FRIEND. 
Atma, Wis.—The ‘lith day of August, the 
day set for the convention of the united labor 
party, is approaching rapidly, and the im- 
portance of deciding upon a name for the 
“coming party” becomes mor2 and more ap- 
purent. The ideas we contend fer must tri- 
umpl in the end no matter by what name its 
advocates are known, but that a good cause 
often suffers and may be seriously retarded 
by bad management is beyond question. We 
who sce clearly the vast’ benctit that will re- 
sult from taking ground rents for purposes of 
government cau have no more ardent desire 
than to put our theory into practice, and in 
laboring for this end we must be judicious, 
for we have cpposed to us a powerful, unseru- 
pulous enemy. Not that we should lack the 
courage of our convictions, or be afraid of 
arousing opposition, for our strength is meas- 
ured by our ability of awakening opposition 
and “shaking up the animals;” but it is not 
therefore necessary that we should drive 
men from us injudiciously who might as well 
be with us, and, now that we have entered 
inio practical politics, into an armed conflict 
of words and ideas, let our armor be made up 
of the best kind of material in the market, 
for the better we are equipped for the con- 
flict the sooner shall we win. The proper 
name for our party would be the “free trade” 
party, for it is the doctrine of free trade car- 
ried Lo its ultimate conclusions that we stand 
for. The public has, however, been poisoned 
with the idea that this is the doctrine advo- 
cated by the Cobden club and “British” gold 
and this very name might keep a good many la- 
borers from us whom another might invite. 
Next appropriate in its order would be the 
mame auti-monopoly, for the reason that this 
is a War ayainst a monopoly of all kinds, and 
in particular against the giant monopoly— 
Jand. We also draw the line sharply upon 
the limits of state interference with the busi- 
ness of the individual, and propose to give 
full play to individual energy engaging itself 
in any enterprise not monopolistic in its na- 
ture. The terms “free land,” “free soil,” 
“nrogressive,” “united labor,” “labor,” “land 


and labor” are not sufficiently broad and in- 
clusive for a national party advocating re- 
forms so radical as those we propose. Why 
not call it the “people’s party?’ Such a name 
would let them allin; it would net even ex- 
clude a woman. It is as fear English for 
democracy as we can get. What we propose 
isfor the benefit of all. The poor and de- 
graded we propose to make free and really 
independent by opening opportunities, and 
giving them not only work, but pay. And 
from the rich we will take the nightmare that 
haunts them, the fear of poverty and want, 
worse than actual poverty. Even the rich 
would feel better if they could sleep with open 
doors at night. None in the land who would 
not be better off for the change we propose. 
Such a name would arouse curiosity. We 
would be asked continually, ‘“‘Whut is the 
people’s party going to do for the people?’ 
How quickly we would snap up such ques- 
tions, and how readily, vigorously and cheer- 
fully we would answer only those know who 
have clearly seen in their mind’s eye the ef- 
fect of the application of a great economic 
principle, and have not “poked their eyes 
out” while they were looking. 
THEO. BUEHLER. 
ELizaBeTH, N. J.—The christening day is 
drawing nigh, and the subject of naming the 
baby is becoming daily more interesting and 
important. The great social’and political re- 
form party ought not to start out upon its 
mission handicapped by a name that does not 
fairly express its dominant principles, nor 
should it be christened too much. Its title 
ought not to be’so lung ;that the time of our 
eloquent orators will be greatly abridged by 
its oft repetition. “Liberals,” “progressives,” 
“radicals,” “commoners,” all these names are 
good and fairly expressive, but they have 
done duty on other and greatly different 
occasions, Whereat something distinctive of 
this specia] movement should be chosen. This 
fact, together with the belief that it will be 
no mean distinction to first suggest the name 
that will ultimately be adopted by the new 
party prompts me to suggest the title “terra 
salvators” (land saviors), in contradistinction 
to its friends the society saviors. This word 
is expressive, comprehensive, not common- 
place, and a name that I believe would 
“catch” at first und steadily grow in favor 
as its adaptability to the situation grows 
more and more apparent with its repetition 
and consideration. The phrase terra salva- 
tor is capable of a wider and fuller interpre- 
tation than that of land redeemer. In its 
fullest sense it 1.cans world’s savior. And is 
not the salvation of the world the ultimate 
aim of the new crusade? The fullest consuin- 
mation of the hopes and desires of the most 
enthusiastic of the crusaders cannot eclipse 
the name. Mauew H. Davison. 
Canxon Fats, Mino.—I, for one, am in 
favor of free trade for the nume, because I 
have arrived at the basis of land taxation 
only (or rent it should be called) by climinat- 
ing all government interference with the free- 
dom of exchange between man ana man. I 
believe that a great majority of the thinking 
people would call themselves free traders. 
Many are very much agitated over some of 
our absurd laws for the regulation of com- 
merce. Take such papers as the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, who have taken advanced 
steps toward free trade, and it would show 
them the inconsistency of stopping where they 
are or returning back to old fogyism. 
U. TANNER. 
RocHEsSTER, N. Y.—It is beyond denial that 
ours is a movement ‘‘of the people, by the 
people and for the people,” and then why not 
designate it accordingly and call it “the, peo- 
pie’s own party.” The movement has sprung 
from the masses of the people; they are seek- 
ing their rights; they are looking for their 
own. It is, in fact, in every sense of the 
word the people’s own party. 
Joun J. HaYEs. 


MURRAYVILLE, IIl.—Call it the “anti- 
slavery” party. Both or either of the fac- 
tors of production being private property, 
slavery is the necessary result. Anti-slavery 
is not only a fitting name, but a strong one. 

WILLIAM CAMM, 


New Haven, Conn.—The liberal union is 
the name I would suggest for the new party. 
It is expressive and euphoneous, embodying 
the sentiment, “liberty and union,” so dear to 
every American. And it would be a reminder 
that the task of the abolitionist is yet incom- 
plete; that the foundations of our govern- 
ment are not yet securely laid; while it would 
also emphasize to the thoughtful thatfelemen- 
tary principle of the variety and unity of the 
universe and of life, which are to be reflected 
in the universal republic, with freedom and 
brotherhood as its corner stones. 

And this title is also appropriate because 
the means of the new party are to be no Jess 
liberal than the end. It is to be a union ef all 
the forces that make up the better life of the 
nation. The people, in the broadest, truest 
sense, are its supporters. J. W. Curtis. 


LOWELL, Mass.—I would suggest the name 
national Jand and labor for the new party for 
the following reasons: National means the 
United States and the United States means 
the new party. Land and Jabor are the main 
issues, particulariy land. Labor without land 
has been tried and found wanting. Land 
without the labor votes will remain as it is, 
and labor without land freedom as it is. 
They are both essentials in the great reform. 

SAMUEL QUINN. 

ASHTABULA, O.—After carefully reading 
all the suggestions by correspondents of THE 
STANDARD of a name for the new party, I 
give my voice and vote for the “commoners,” 
suggested by J. M. Kelly of Pittsburg. It ex- 
presses our idea; it can offend no one; is 
short, democratic, and, to my mind, fills the 
bill in every respect. J. V. GALLUP. 


CoLuapus, O.—The most serious obstacle in 
the way of the advance of the new party is 
the want of a typicalname. We are inter- 
changing meetings and discussions every Sun- 
day with the union Jabor party and secuJar 
union, and the absence of an appropriate and 
telling name for our new party seems to con- 
fuse the thought of many hearers. We are 
Waiting to hear from your state convention, 
and expect it to give us a name that shall 
tend to unify the best movement of the nine- 
teenth century. The inevitable law of inte- 
gration is upon us, and we cannot obey with- 
out first fixing a movable center that shall be 
common to us all everywhere. We have the 
most splendid material of which te construct, : 
but no Jocality—for name to a party is locali- 
ty—upon which we can found and formulate 
our principles, and the ideas and name attract 
~—io the real work of forming a party—for at 
best we can only help nature; she must do the 
major part of our work, or we fail. 

L. H. WEBSTER. 


PortTLanD, Me.—I would suggest that 
perhaps it would be better to leave the 
naming of the party to the national conven- 
tion, which, I hope, will convene this year. 

P. H. GODDARD. 


Rents Increasing Faster Than Population. 
Correspondent Toronto Giobe. 

A little over forty years ago there were 
some lots in this city rented at the rate of 
about $1,700 per acre, the lease was renewed 
at about $6,800 per acre, and subsequently re- 
newed at upward of $400,000 per acre per 
annum. Faster than population grew this 
rental grew. The crowd grows bigger, and 
from this cause alone one part becomes richer, 
another part poorer; one part goes up, another 
goes down 


THE CHAMPION OF CATHOLIC LIBERTY. 


Pelish Catholics Express Their Admira- 
‘tion for Dr. McGlynn and Tell of Papal 
Policy in Poland. 

Dr. Edward McGlynn—Reverend Sir: The 
whole civilized world to-day watches with 
concern the struggle in which you are en- 
gaged, and which no doubt will make an 
epoch in the history of the present century. 

To-day, when Rome has hurled its anathema 
at you, it is the duty of all who love humanity, 
who believe in freedom of conscience and in 
civil liberty, to rally around you. 

Actuated by these motives, the Polish pro- 
gressive society ‘“Ognisko,” selected us to 
give expression to the feelings of admiration 
and love which it feels for you, the priest 
patriot! 

Above all others it becomes the Poles to 
rally around you, for the Poles have been 
true sons of the church, together with the 
Irish, perhaps the truest. They made the 
cause of the churgh their own and fought her 
battles, and now when they are downtrodden 
and oppressed as no other nation on the face 
of the earth, his holiness Pope Leo XIII, the 
“successor of Christ,” delivers them to the 
hangman, Bismarck! He appoints a stranger, 
a German, to the archbishopric of Posen, 
formerly the primacy of Poland; he per- 
mits the oppressive May laws, abolished 
through all the rest of the German empire, 
to remain in operation in its Polish provinces. 

When last year Bismarck, the modern Nero, 
expelled 60,000 of our countrymen from their 
native soil, without regard to age, sex or 
condition, the Polish people looked to Rome, 
to the vicar general of Christ, for help and 
consclation in their affliction. But alas! in- 
stead of help and consolation to the Poles his 
holiness Leo XJII sends across of diamonds 
to the son of Belial, the persecutor of Chris- 
tians, to Bismarck. 

Truly, if his holiness, instead of a spiritual, 
were a lay statesman, we would have to 
eall his policy Macchiavellian and anti-Chris- 
tian. 

It is a well known fact that the pco- 
ple of Germany can hardly bear the 
great burden of taxes imposed on them 
in order to keep up their great army. 
When, therefore, his holiness Leo XIII 
made known his command that the Catholics 
of Germany should vote for candidates fa- 
voring the septenate bill, a bill ,having for its 
object an increase of the army, this command 
of his holiness produced a feeling very much 
anin to indignation. And the great champion 
and defender of the Catholic church iu Ger- 
many, Windhorst, made known, respectfully 
but firmly, to his holiness that the duty he 
owed to his country would not permit him to 
obey the command of his holiness. ; 

But while his holiness, undoubtedly induced 
by bad advisers, so far forgets the dignity of 
his high office as to misuse his influence by 
participating in the electoral intrigues of Ger- 
many, his holiness at the same time, through 
his heutenant, the Very Rev. Dinder, arch- 
bishop of Fosen, forbids the clergy of that 
diocese to accept mandates to the German par- 
liament, or to become members of Polish soci- 
eties having for their object the moral and 
intellectual elevation of the Polish people. 

It seems that the avalanche of misfortunes 
which for the last ene hundred yeers has 
overwhelmed our unfortunate nation has, to 
some extent, broken its energy, for it has 
tamely submitted to this crying injustice. 

Happily there now arises in this far off land, 
in you, reverend sir, a man whose nostrils are 
accustomed to breathe the air of freedom, 
who has the courage to assert his manhood, 
who knows that every man has his duties 
to perform, and that from the performance 
of those dutics no station, no office, can ex- 
empt him. 

Accept, therefore, reverend sir, the senti- 
ments of love and veneration which you, the 
citizen priest, have engendered in our hearts, 
and be assured that among people of every 
tongue and in every land you will find men 
ready for your hearty support, for you are 
not only the champion of the political liber 
ties of American Catholics. but of the Polish 
Catholics also—yes, of the Catholics of all 
lands. 

Your victory is the victory of Christianity, 
for it will elevate and purify its human part. 

Committee: LEoNn M. WILD, 

Jan LIZCHLINSKI, 
JOSEF BERNOLAK. 


Bless Your Henrt! We Den’t Mind Thin 
Sort of Thing from the ‘‘Times.” 

New York City.—In its issue of August 2 
the New York Times, giving the list of dele- 
gates to the Syracuse convention soon to be 
held, prints the following: 

Eighth Assembly District—J. G. Stein, a 
radical socialist, verging on anarchy. 

For the ability to find its way through in- 
tricate places, to solve and reduce to their 
lowcst terms the{most technical problems, to 
dispel darkness and radiate light, commend 
me to the analvtical Zimes. So Mr. J. G. 
Stein of the Eighth assembly district is “a 
radical socialist, verging on anarchy?’ Lo! 
this is wonderful, but no less wonderfui than 
important. <A radical socialist verging on 
anarchy! Just think of it! The new party 
can well afford to welcome into its ranks 
voters from all parties and classes, but can it 
afford to welcome as a voter, much less send 
as 2 delegate to its convention, a man who is 
a “radical socialist” and at the same time an 
embryo anarchist? Reflect upon what will be 
the necessary work of that man. As a social- 
ist he will advocate the turning over to gov- 
ernmental control and munagement all the 
forces of production and distribution; he will 
advocate the curtailment of individual action 
and responsibility and eloquently plead for 
the limitless enlargement of the functions of 
the state. Then he will face abcut as an an- 
archist, and, waving the red flag, in un- 
measured terms denounce as destructive to 
individual liberty the least assumption by the 
state of any right to exist; he will instruct 
the convention that the economic sickness of 
this nation is due to the fact that we have a 
government and as a remedy will advise its 
abolition. Evidently this man is to be feared, 
for according to the reliable New York Times 
he possesses the mental agility and flexibility 
necessary to unite two radically different 
and antagonistic political theories, the suc- 
cess of either one of which would be the 
death of the other. For all the new party 
may know this man is also an uncompromis- 
ing theist verging on atheism, or, perhaps, he 
is a radical protectionist vergjng ou free 
trade, or a monotheist verging on pantheism, 
or, worse than all, he may be a radical mug- 
wump verging on Blaineism. BuRcH. 


Anether "Farmers’ Alliance Officer Doing 
His Sharo of Werk. 

WErIMarR, Tex.—I inclose twelve cents, for 
which please send a copy of “Protection or 
Free Trade?” in accordance with your offer to 
oflicers of labor oranizations. The book will 
be invaluable to me. 

I have been’ stumping this part of Texas 
for some time past lecturing the farmers 
upon co-operation, the land question and the 
protective tariff. I am a poor farmer and 
feel my poverty, and by God’s help I will do 
ali I can to put my children and my neigh- 
bors in a better path by enlightening them 
upon the evils they labor under. THE STan- 
DARD is a welcome visitor to my house. 


question of the day. 


‘THE STANDARD, SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1887. _ 


What a flocd of light it does throw upon the 
The specimen copics 
you sent have been all distributed and I 
trust when the cotton crop comes on and the 
farmers have got some money they will be- 
come subscribers. I subscribed for six 
months; would have done so for twelve, but 
there was a good reason for it—I had not the 
money. God speed THE STANDARD. 
Ws. W. WILson, 

President of the Osage Farmers’ Alliance, 

Texas. 


Almest ThouWPersuandest Me to Be a 
Christian. 


IT am not a manua! laborer, and not poverty- 
stricken in the ordinary sense of the term, but 
belong to the “educated classes,” and live in 
a family and social world of conservatism. I 
am a graduate of Yale, and there listened for 
a year or more to Professor Sumner’s teach- 
ings in political economy, and am now a meni 
ber of that proverbially conservative class, 
“the bar.” I am even‘a land owner on a 
small seale. 

Ihave not had time to subject your land 
theory to rigid study, and its reduction to 
practice (even when it shall count a majority 
of Americans as its adherents) without disas- 
trous friction and without injustice will be a 
task calling for the highest powers of states- 
manship and the highest exercise of wisdom 
and self-control. But I am convinced that 
you are moving in the right direction, and I 
feel sure you are earnest and‘sineere and un- 
selfish, and are animated by the same pity 
for God's poor as moved in the heart of our 
elder brother. I believe in the ultimate suc- 
cess of unselfishness. 

My indignation and contempt is aroused 
almost daily in observing the Pecksnifflan 
horror of the land movement, and subser- 
viency to landed interests and ill-concealed 
asperity toward poverty, whose cry for 
bread is troublesome, expressed by some men 
who assume to teach the gospel of the car- 
penter’s son and by papers devoted to the 
interests of religion; though let me not be 
misunderstood, I am a member of a Presvy- 
terian church. 

I congratulate you on your wonderful suc- 
cesses already achieved, and trust and be- 
lieve, in spite of the fluctuations and reverses 
all such movements are bound to meet, that 
it will grow and grow until its work is done 
and the wolf theory of political economy is 
replaced by the justice and humanity of the 
teachings of Christ. J. B. 


Are Wea Nation of Land Owners? 

New York City.—General Daniel E. 
Sickles said to a newspaper reporter the other 
day that we had more land owners propor- 
tionately than any other country, and that 
as no one Who was prudent and industrious 
enough need be without a home, therefore, the 
“George theory” is a farce. 

True, there is a greater proportion of own- 
ers of land in this country than anywhere eise 
in the world, but I wonder if General Sickles 
is aware of that other fact, viz., That the pro- 
portion of Jand owners is constantly growing 
smaller. To illustrate: Fourteen years ago I 
lived in a farming community; one year ago 
I visited that place. Where there were for- 
merly fourteen farmers who owned and 
worked their land there were but three such 
left. The balance of the land was owned by 
merchants, lawyers and money lenders in the 
neighboring cities and villages and the men 
who worked the land paid from one-third to 
ove-balf what they made for the privilege of 
so doing. This is not a rare case at all. Then 
the general asks “how many farmers Henry 
George has converted?’ Well, Ido not know 
the exact‘number, but I have every reason to 
believe it is a great deal larger than our op- 
ponents have any idea of. But this I know, 
that just as fast as the farmers can be got to 
sit down and study this question honestly and 
candidly they will be converted to these 
theories, for there is no class of our people 
who would reeeive greater benefit from the 
adoption of this system than the working 
farmers. Warren J. McCarter. 


An Alliance Between the Church Machine 
and the Hosts of Despotism and Monopoly. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Tke controversy be- 
tween Dr. McGlynn and his supertors brings 
up the old question of the meaning and scope 
of obedience to the church. I had got to be- 
lieve it Was a mere question of church dis- 
cipline and could have no far-reaching con- 
sequences until I read Dr. McGlynu’s 
triumphans vindication of himself in your 
issue of the 16th July. It makes the heart 
leap to see that he braces up like a man and 
tells them that it is his turn now, after taking 
his thrashing like a man instead of a dis- 
obedient boy caught in mischief. The liber- 
ated tongue—a trumpet tongue it is—of the 
excommunicated priest lets us know that he 
is the victim of an alliance between the 
church machine and the hosts of despotisin 
and monopoly against democratic freedom 
and equality the world over. 

CLITUS BARBOUR. 


The Two Wings of the Catholic Church. 

DEERING, Me.—We live in the most glorious 
age of the world, and when the storm shall 
have passed we shall have the most peaceful 
and happy cali the world has ever known. 

Hitherto Ihave looked upon the Catholic 
church as a mere worldly institution. But 
now I see that it has two wings—the Chris- 
tian and the anti-Christian. I see that true 
Cathohes and true Protestants are one; and 
I thank God for Dr. McGlynn. 

I send you $2 for tracts, and shall send for 
more as fast asI am able to distribute them, 
if I have the money. Please send a good 
proportion of “Snug Harbor,” ‘Christianity 
and Poverty” and “Farmers of America.” 

SaMUEL BUTTERFIELD. 


A Dean of the Church of Englaod Can Hold 
in No Longer. 

Rev. A. C. Auchmuty, a dean of the Eng- 
lish church and vicar of Lucton, in the diocese 
and county of Hereford, Eug., writes: 

HEREFORDSHIRE, Eng., July 29.—I have 
been thinking about it some time, and didn’t 
know whether you would be in a hurry for 
English members, but after reading Dr. Mc- 
Glynao’s sublime address of July 10, in reply 
to the big boycott, I canno longer hold in. 
Inclosed please tind my declaration and a 
postofiice order for $1, and accept me as a 
member of the Anti-poverty society. 

A. C. AUCHMUTY. 


Around His Own Parish 


and Learn. 

BrRooxityn, N. Y.—A certain priest in 
Brooklyn makes the assertion that if Dr. Mc- 
Glynn was in the army he would be shot. 
I suppose he means the good doctor oucht to 
be shot for preaching the truth. If that 
priest would look around his parish and see 
the misery in it and look for the cause of all 
this misery he would think differently, that 
is, if he has any sympathy for that class of 
God’s creature. Long live Dr. McGlynn. 

G. Luciovs. 


Let Him Look 


Why Net? Ie There No Poverty in Tulare? 
Tulare, Cal., Register. 

The Anti-poverty society is actually secur- 
ing some members from Tulare county. One 
dollar secures a seat-near the railing of the 
inner temple. 


Tramp, 
Marching. 
We've a standard in the east, with a prophet 

and a priest, 


Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are 


Who are marshalling our comrades for the. 


fray, 
And we sound the bugle call,“as we rally one 
and all, 
To the battle in the dawning of the day. 


Chorus— 
Tramp! tramp! tramp! the men are marching, 
Cheer up comrades and be strong; 
We have taken it in hand to redeem our na- 
tive land, : 
For the land to the people must belong. 


Parson Malthus wrote a screed, that the 
people should not breed, 
Since the world to the wealthy must be- 
long, 
And this crowding over much, like the rab- 
bits in a hutch. 
He denounced in the people as a wrong. 


Chorus—Tramp, etc. 


Now we have a word to say, in the dawning 
of the day, 
Which the.parson and his people well might 
heed, 
That on this terrestrial ball there is room 
enough forall, _ 
If we overthrow iniquity and greed. 


e 
Chorus—Tramp, etc. 


From the mountain to the main, for the v~l- 
ley and the plain, 
With the groves and the streams of the 
earth, 
We are making our demand for possession of 
the land, 
For the land of our heritage and birth. 


Chorus—Tramp, etc. 


Portiand, Ore. R. T. 


From an English Clergyman. 

JENA, Germany.—The earnestness of the 
socialists is to be commended, but they are 
wrong both in spirit and philosophy. Our 
whole movement surely is based upon an 
accurate economic and sociological definition 
of the term wealth. We stand for the 
distinction between natural opportunity and 
the product of human industry; in short, for 
the all-important distinction between land 
and wealth. Upon the recognition of this 
clear distinction by society the welfare of 
society itself is founded and the development 
of human faculty. That is the profound 
truth I came across in Spencer’s ‘Sociat 
Staties” and saw beautifully developed in 
‘Progress and Poverty.” But this distinction 
is precisely the one that the socialists deny, 
and which Mr. Champion recently, in his 
lectures in St. James's hall, refused to regard 
as of any importance. And in this confusion 
they are at one with the laissez-faire indi- 
vidualists of the Goschen and Bright school. 
Hence IJ find personally that the great diffi- 
culty, both in Germany and in England, to 
an acceptance of the land nationalization 
doctrine is precisely this same confusion as to 
first principles by the socialists. So long as 
this fundamental sociological distinction is 
disregarded the appeal for “natural rights” 
is robbed of more than half its force. It is 
not true thataman has a natural right to 
LIVE, for he may be lazy; bué it ts true that 
hehasa natural right to the exercise of his 
faculties, i. ¢., to work, a doctrine which at 
once implies common ownership of the earth, 
because no fuculty can be exercised without 
earth. Itison this latter doctrine that we 
shall escape the Scylla of unphilosophic indi- 
vidualism and the Charybdis of socialism. 
Moreover, apart from a failure to recognize a 
distinction which is as fundamental every 
whit as the distinction between labor itself 
and wealth, English socialists show an utterly 
wrong spirit when they talk of setzing the 
means of government. This is quite opposed 
to the democratic doctrine of representative 
government. Quite true that many of the 
poor are disfranchised through constant re- 
moval, but they are a sinall minority and 
their wrong can be remedied in the same 
way that the agricultural laborers obtained 
an extended franchise. The means of gov- 
ernment are not to be seized; they are to be 
won, And, sir, if you win in New York, as 
God grant you may, our victory will not be 
far behind. Yours faithfully, 

(Rev.) EpGar I. Tripp. 


An Irish Roman Catholic Who Is Going to 
Kick, Too. 

Port Luptow, W. T.—God's kindest bless- 
ings on you, Dr. McGlynn, for the service you 
have rendcred the world at large and this 
republic in particular in standing firmly for 
your own rights and ours as men and citizens. 
It is appalling to me (and it must be so to 
others when they see it in its bare nakedness) 
to think that the man I lay my very soul 
open to, ask for aud confide in his advice 
may be the slave and tool of a huckstering 
politician bishop, or pope, or propaganda, or 
all three combined. It is dawning on me 
that with very few exceptions men are not 
advanced in the church for their wisdom, 
piety and humanity. Men of the Christ type, 
lovers of their race, have to take back seats. 

I doubt if there is a man who holds the 
memory and teachings of Christ in greater 
veneration than 1 do. I believe fully if the 
churches were to get down to honest, earnest 
work and do as He did while bere on earth 
and teach His doctrines that this world 
would be a heavenly place to live in instead 
of the hell it now is. But when I see bishop, 
propaganda or pope dictating how I shail 
vote, or what forin of government I am.to 
live under, and tkicking out a priest for rais- 
ing his voice in behalf of the poor, oppressed 
and down,trodden Iam going to kick, too. 

We all know how hard Ireland worked for 
the appointment of Bishop Walsh instead of 
some tool of England, aud we are told how 
the holy father loves Ireland. Well, if he 
dves, ‘“‘the devil thank him,” and if he does 
not, “the devil take him.” If aman were on 
the roadside, robbed and wounded, and a 
professed friend came ajong and threw the 
wounded man a piece of sticking plaster along 
with some lip commisseration, and then went 
off and invited the robber to dinner as an 
honored guest, on whom he showered all the 
hospitalities, would we not be apt to think 
this man was acting a part with his plaster, 
but following the dictates of his heart in 
making the robber his boon companion? That 
is about the way Rome’s friendship for Ire- 
Jand strikes me. The pope may express 
friendship for Irclard, but at the same time 
chucks the queen under the chin. Let Irish- 
men say what they please, it must be humili- 
ating to them tufhave Rome, at this late day, 
sending to Ireland for information. To all 
others than the’Irish—who are so deeply in- 
terested—the whole thing must look lke a 
huge joke. Who so ignorant to-day as not to 
know the deplorable condition of the Irish 
people. If the report of the pope’s commis- 
sioners is favorable to the cause of Ireland, 
well and good. Butif itis notin their favor 
they are no more bound by it than they would 
be bound by a report of the London Times. 

, Frank DUNLEVY. 


A Crop That Can be Ruised on Any Land. 
Sacramento Bee. 

“They can’t raise anything on much of that 
land in southern California,” said Jones to 
Smith. 

“The. deuce they can’t,” was the answer. 
“They're raising,prices on it all the time.” 


eC LT A LL A A AT re er rrp se ee org meneame 


-upon land values.—[Whatcom, W. T., Reville. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


While it is impossible to defend the private 
“ownership” of the soil—mankind’s common 
heritage—upor grounds compatible with nat- 
ural reason, the vague authority of “revealed 
religion” and of ‘vested rights” have been 
heretofore, with some force, invoked against 
our “Godless” and ‘‘lawless” demand that the’ 
rental value of Jand should accrue by way of 
equitable and equable taxation to the state. 
But what McGlynn, with his neble following” 
of the priests of humanity from.every ortho- 
dox “Protestant” denomination, ‘has accom- 
plished in the religious field, Judze Maguire 
has no less incontrovertibly achieved in the 
legal domain, as his contribution to Tag 
STANDARD, reprinted in the Revierr, amply 
demonstrates.—Milwankee Daily Review. 

The rapid mobilization of forces throurhout 
the country, the crystallization of opinion in 
favor of the new crusade, the hearty disgust 
of the great body of the people with both the 
old parties, all point to an upheaval in poli- 
tics next year the like of which has not been 
seen since the war.—[Viucennes News. 

If the land owners whose property is taken 
for the Pelham bay park are paid at their 
own figures, New York mizht us weil have 
bought out Fifth avenue and converted: it 
into a pleasure ground for the militia and the | 
rest of the people.—[Mail and Express. 

There is no question but that the McGlynn- 
George anti-poverty element is ternbly in 
earnest. It is doubtful if there is any such 
earnest clement as this in the naticnal life to- 
day. Itsown zeal may burn it up, but it. is 
worth watching.—[Indianapolis News. — 

The good doctor has fallen from the top of 
a church parish to the bottom of the hearts of 
all men who appreciate true munimess and 
realize the peril of foreign and. ecclesiastical 
arbitrary interference with the rights cf 
American citizens in politics. —[Exchange. 

That the present system of raising revenues — 
for the miuintenance of our government, 
local and national, is wrong @?. principle, 
must be admitted. -Then let us seek to 
remedy the evil by wise and judicious legis- 
lation. The evil can be abated by exempting 
from taxation all personal property and. tha 
improvements upon. real estate, and derive 
our revenues entirely from an. assessment 


There never was a time when = anti- 
monopolistic principles were so wide spread . 
as at present nor when the “plain people” 
were doing so much thinking as now.—{Man- 
chester, N. H., Weekly Budget. 

If the questions now agitating the millions: 
of manual toilers are neglected by the . 
churches, it will not affect the cause of true 
Christianity, but it will annihilate in them 
much of that twaddle which. is not Christi- 
anity. The doors against which the anti-slav-.. 
ery reformers so long knocked in vain will be 
battered into splinters if they are. not soon 
thrown wide open to admit to a full hearing 
the just claims of the oppressed producers of | 
the material wealth of the world.—{San Fran- 
cisco Weekly Star. ; 

We are aware that the “anti-poverty” ~ 
movement, Which seeks to rectify this wrong, - 
is highly unpopular with» many—chiefly with. - 
those who have given it no study, and are 
sublimely innocent of its real. meaning and 
object—but it will hardiv be denied thut nowa- "> 
days, in many classes of society, labor can- 
net hope to do more than secure the absolute 
necessaries of life—food, clothing and shelter 
—uand this takes no account at ail of the un- : 
employed. Now, these things are wha 
slavery guaranteed to the slave in exchanye 
for his toil, and it follows, therefere, that sor - 
far as the comforts and pleasures of this life 
are concerned, the laborer is literally in a... 
state of boudage. It surely behooves every 
friend of humanity, if these tacts be admitted, 
to listen with respect, if not enthusiasm, to 
the statement of any feasible plan by which, ~ 
without doing real injustice to any other class, — 
the circumstances of the poor and suffering ° 
may be greatly bettered.—[{Torento, Can., 
Grip. pee 

The supervisors will be asked to deal with 
the question of land monopoly right away. 
We will see whether they will refuse to usa 
alltheir powers to compel the grants tostand 
their share of taxation. It isunfortunate that 
there is but one way to reach*the land mo- 
nopolist, but that way can be made tolerably.. 
efficient if properly used. In any event, it 1s. 
well enough to compel the large land owners 
to pay taxes proportionately with other peo | 
ple.—({Sacramento Bee. = 

The liberty loving Roman Catholic of thi: 
country is too much imbued with the spirit 0. - 
American freedom and independence not. to 
realize the tyrannical spirit of the papal ma 
chine when it is set to work to crush such a 
man as Dr. McGlynn. We shall be surprised. - 
if his excommunication does not mark the be- 
ginning of a revolt among the laity agains& 
the pretensions of the Roman machine.— 
[Central New Jersey Times (Plainfield). a 

The organs of capitalism will of course ad- 
monish the archbishup that his course toward 
McGlynn is entirely indefensible, being of the =. 
nature of an attempt to injure him in his busi- 
ness, and interfering with his. freedom. to 
work at his trade as a theologist, the grand | 
master at Rome having put himonthe lstas —. 
a scab. The theme admits. of extension, but — 
we pause from lack of space to develop it.— 
(Winsted, Ct., Press. 

The people ourht to take this matter up and 
demand a reform. Public sentiment forced... 
the abolishment of the black slavery of the. - 
south. Public sentiment ought to drive out. 
the white slavery of the north.—[New York. 
World. negaee 


SST RER EA asia Ps Res eB EEE SE 


The Day Dawns. ee 
PAWTUCKET, R. I.—Oh! the joy of working 
ina just and righteous cause; how: it: nerve: 
the mind to wets of duty, the tongue to wol 
of truth. ae goatee 

Many good men and true have left our 
churches in disgust because they have been 
trying te cure great and crying social evils. 
by teaching that God in His providence sends 
poverty to make us-long for the exceeding. 
riches of heavenly contrast. These churches. 
vill havea rude awakening. eae 

The day dawus, the star of promise’ is 
above the horizon, and justice shall triumph. 
Epwakp BarKER. 


They'll Fight It Out on This Line. 
PAWTUCKET, R. L—We had a rousing a 
very enthusiastic meeting here Sunday, when 
we organized a iand and labor club. We 
have imposed on ourselves the task of teach- 
ing the people the far-reaching benefits of a 
single taux on. land values. We have an- 
amuzing amount of ignorance and prejudice 
to overcotne, but truth and justice shalh pre= 9 — 
vail. Weare here to stay, and ‘shall tighti 
out on this line if it takes not-only tlus but al 
our summers, yes, and winters, too. 
Evwanp BARKER. 


Something Like lt Here. 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 

The discussion of the George theor 
regard to land in connection with the Er 
land system leads the Philadelphi: 
to a rather indiscrect adniission. Concerning 
the fact that Mr. George’s doctrine was r 
ceived with distinguished favor in Englan 
the Zelegraph says: mo : 

It could not be otherwise; hut being receiv 
favor there does not imply that it would» b+ 
here. There are Jand owners. there and: he 
difference. We know how. great estates, whole. cou 
ties, Were flung as largess by the crown: to some.co 
tier who bowed lower than his fellows it court; or-w 
in battle struck stronger blows for king or queen tha, 
others, and that by the law of ‘primogentture th 
great holdings of the earth have descended thro 
many generations from father to son. ae 

To conclude, as the Telegraph does, that in 
a@ nation where such things are done it ‘was: 
well enough” to preach ‘the freedom of th 
land as a common inheritance and propert 
provokes au inevitable response. How long 
is it in this country since great estates equal 
ing in area, not only whole counties, but 
whole states, have been flung. to the privi- 
lexed class which in this country occupie: 
relatively the suine place as tbe aristocracy 
of Englund! If the George theory is th 
proper cure for the evils of the English sy 
tem, why Is 1b not a proper cure for the repro 
duction of that system which our carelessness 
has permitted to grow up in the western te 
ritories? ee 


“Tie Coming of the Dawn. 
The new light is breaking—God hasten it on, 
For manv’s the weary “heart watching for 
dawn, 
And ’neath the long shadows that blacken the 
west, — 
There's many avoice crying, there’s many 
a hope dying 
In many opprest. 


%od’s children are princes, their spirits divine; 
Christ suffers their SOrTOWS, | and says,. “They 
are mine.” 

Ben bind: them and slay them and sneer in 

2) gather. pride; DEAS 
And the rizht of their birth toa pines on 

. the earth 

The Spoilers « divide. 


And still do the vultures’ wings shadow the 
: okies, 90 © 
And still are they. hovering to pluck the 
shee seyes.. 
Zhen Dlest be the shepherds who are not 
afraid — . 
Wah God in their execd, and His chil- 
dren in need) 
To come to their uid. 


The campaign is openi ing —what ‘warrior can 
pause, 
Who girds: on his armor to: join in the cause? 
For the voices of suffering must hasten bimon 
| Till poverty’s slaves are seetiles back from 
their graves, _ 

And griumph is won. 


The fingers that beckon are wasted and thin; 
‘They drop i in starvation and anguish and sin; 
They harden in crime and they perish in 
gvief—_. 
Then quicken your pace in this new year 
. oof gracep 
And bring them relief. . 
- ‘The new light is breakiz ng-—God hasten it'on, 
For amany’s the weal ‘y “heart watching for 
dawn, | 
And ‘neath the long g shadows, tha t blacken the 
oavest, 
‘There's many a voice crying; there's many 
ae aahepe dying: 
- Jnmany opprest. | 
Cincinaas, O. 


WHAT A NIHILIST IS. 


The following intercsting statement of the 

motivesand purposes of Russian nibilists is 

from the pen of a 
‘amore, who, s peaking of himself, says: 

Risers a , and for. doing nothing 

or. something) * was sent 

1 Iwas young, earnest 

rye goed impulse. My father, 

roperty, confiscated in con- 

equence of my aitrest only, 


Cyarves H. Firca. 


ase had a few moinents? 
: many other. a cliow 


which I was ine 2 escaped and came to 


America 
liveas a clerk. Alas! 
you a iméw achat ae urying” means. 1 wanted to 
“ywerite Dr. MeGlynn. My heart went out to 
Rane for what he said of ice czar at Cooper 


me eo us fool e 


~The dmierest. s 
Wictim of the 


by the plays Siberia? sea 


a “Fedora,” @ic., in which latter 
me leading actress assumes the role of a 
S Russian princess im spursuit of . nihilists, “in- 
duces me to. atten pt Lenin nation at what 
a nibilist i ise i . 


one: time eek a mem- 
aie doen, iba me as 


a nihilist. 
1 literally the Ameri- 
ae that the e, Panty. is a 


and Bae cece to 
influence, their lives, their 
onger their ahs any more 


n espousing the che ch. 
ae umiong th hewn men ‘and 


e ne hey. are in the Czai"s 

a we oImiy the more 

hy each the liberty and jus- 
re deter nined to saves us a god- 


a fire is ‘kindled 
er asy rae ‘keep. it buruing, 
hese masses of amiser: als ere atures “we 


r areas oe short yet ‘it 
renewed, and: af paticnce 


rs Hiberal gover oa 
o rea ignorance and 


are nut sae vunive "Ss or murderers, 
ms people fe in Aanerice seem Lo balleve, aneeeh 


“They 
new removing the. czar could Sane no in- 
earl beneiit, 2 as. res anu coders acle as he 


achievement of o1 r surposes for the good ot 
the people. But the nihilists knew this also, 
~ that bis death would awaken the ignorant 
- peasants to their degeneracy as compared 
_ with other civilized nations and in time cause 
i them to rise and demand equal rights for 

themselves, rights due them in the name of 
— diumauity alone and which God intended for all 
>, wef His creatures. At present, in a state of ab- 
. Ject servility and darkness, they kiss the 
- gground over which the father czar’s horses 


- bear him as though it were a blessing anda 


- Saered privileze. Education can only reach 
-Mhese who hive the means to obtain for 
“themselves and children a position 1 society. 
‘Then they may enter the gymnasium, an in- 
‘“siitetion under the patronage of. the czar. 


_ Dhis is simply a school in which the mind is 


thoroughiy trained, while no athietic exer- 
acise is neglected that can benefit the body. 
: It is only by obtaining a diploma from the 
Byinnasium that a student can enter the 
sia ies. 

_  ahhe poor, however worthy and aspiring, 
pr emunciied to live in an ignorance that is 
sa “bliss,” but always a cruel and 
rouse, and, as we have said, their gen- 
on of this «an only come through 


young Russian in Balti-- 


has had great 
z since: net te speak of my ‘mother | 


“THE STANDARD, 


ists who knew at,the time their lives must be 
extinguisned by the sanie bomb. They were 
thrown in the air together. The niihilist was 
nihil to himself only and for the sake of the 
people for whose cause he died. Then was 
awukened in the breasts of millions of peas- 
ants the question, “Whe killed the father 
ezarand why? “A nihilist” was the answer, 
and “What is a nihilist?’ they ask. 

“A nihilist is one who is ready and glad to 
give his life that you may have liverty and 
light.” The nibilist is not a dynamiter, de- 
stroying public and private property, but 
would simply annihilate the power that keeps 
its people in an ignorance and degradation 
which places‘them in no degree above the 
brutes. 

And yet through their toiling they build up 
the very power that enslaves them yct 
more firmly. Even the unborn child of roy- 
alty is through their Jabor provided with 
a fortune that will enable him to 
live a life of pampered ease and luxury the 
most magnificent from the cradle to the 
grave. If we seem desperate, our measures 


“severe, remember our purpose is as firm as a 


Gibraltar, for we believe ourselves right, our 
cause holy, and it is our religion to help our 
brothers attain that which they inherited as 
their birthright 4s much as you sons of fair 
America, and from the same holy source. 
This is our explanation of what we are and 
why, with no attempt at an account of the 
true state of our wretched lives, under the 
galling yoke of a tyranny and oppression that 
robs death in any form of its usual terrors. 
And of you Americans, who have the gifts 
of the gods in all that a liberal and wise gov- 
ernment can confer, we only ask a calm con- 
sideration of our purposes, to feel assured 
you will net pronounce against us as nihilists, 
B. D. Z. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


To the Editor of the “Christian Advocate.” 

JULY 29, 1S8S¥.—Dear Doctor: In your issue 
of yesterday under the head “Henry George” 
you say that he publicly speaks to “multitudes 
who are incapable of reasoning upon the prin- 
ciples involved.” Is nct that rather a broad 
assertion to be made by a profound servant 
of God? Earlier in the same article you say 
“his (Mr. George’s) conception that the land 
belongs to the people as freely as the earth 
and air. and should not be monopolized by an 
individual, is not original.” 

Now, do you not think every child of God 
who listens to Mr. George’s addresses is as 
capable of reasoning as you when you assert 
or imply a distinctive difference between the 
“land” and the “earth?” Were the multitudes 
mentioned in Matthew, twenty-tirst chapter 
cand ninth verse, capable of reasoning? Read 
Job 31 and 15. 

Again you sav: “There are considerations 
drawn from the present condition of things 
which appear in favor of his views.” 

On page 5, in-a beok notice, you say: 

“While such methods are used by manufac- 
turers as are here described, and rent exacted 
for such homes as are here painted, unrest 
among the wage workers is inevitable. There 
‘isno nobler field for Christian philanthropy 
‘than just here.” 
~ May it not be possible, think you, that be- 
cause you and I neglect this field the Master 
hus called others to cultivate it? Read the 
seventh and cighth verses of the third chapter 
ot Exodus; came put yourself under the influ- 
ence of “Dr. McGlynn’s magnetism” in one of 
-the anti-poverty mectings and give us a new 


j article, the principles involved in which the 


multitudes will be capable of reasoning upon, 
and join the crusade which is winning this 
world to God. Read Mark 9, 39 to roe or if 
not, atleast read Acts, 5th chapter, oth to 
auth verses, and act accordingly 

. Doctor, the crusade is religious, and de- 
serves your assistance; it is political, and de- 
mands, in the name of God’s little ones, your 
brethren, your vote and your influence. 

. An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Akron, 0., is Buckling on Her Armor. 

' Arron, O.—God-speed to the cause of the 
new crusade! We have just received a char- 
ter from Cincinnati fora Henry George land 
and labor club, and in a few days we will 
have over sixty stanch and true and work- 
ing members. The seed sown by “Progress 
-and Poverty” and the inimitable Stanpanpb is 
bearing abundant fruit even here in this old 
puritanical and conservative western reserve 
of Ohio. The menace, outrage and insult to 
every liberty loving American perpetrated by 
that smallest of bishops is dving much to 
spread the light. 

Isn’t it somewhat singular, to say the lIcast, 
that the monopolistic press, especially the re- 
publican party organs, who but a few years 
ago predicted dire calamity in case of a 
democratic victory, because said purty, the 
republican papers aflirmed, was owned 
and controled by the Roman  Cath- 
otic machine, should now quietly 
submit, or even by their “silence 
indorse the first and only open attempt of 
Roman Catholic interference in American 
politics? Unless organs like the Cieveland 
Leader and Akron Beacon have given up all 
claims to principle and consistency, they will 
have a hard time to reconcile some of their 
utterances made during the Ewing euberna- 
torial campaign with their present statements 
in regard to Corrigan’s usurpation and out- 
rage. Or is their fear of the united Jabor 
apurty so intense that kelp for the rotten g. o. 
p-, even from Catholic usurpation, and an alli- 
unce with their arch enemy, seems welcome to 
them You may look to "Akron for teiling 
work next fall. 

F. WiLtiam TULry, 
Secretary Akron Trades and Labor Assembly. 


Another McGlynn Catholic. 


Post FaLxs, Idaho.—I want to enlist under 
the cross of the new crusade and help ficht 
the battle of justice and common humanity. 
Ihave a home onthe banks of the beautiful 
Spokane river, and feel happy that I can live 
and die a Dr. McGlynn Catholic and go be 
fore my God with a clear conscience. They 
can excommunicate me as soon as they can 
find it convenient. Iwas born and raised by 
religious Catholic parents near Dunmore, 
county Galway, Ireland, and now I am a 
Rnight of Lubor, a member of the Spokane 
Falls lodge 7252, and expect to stick to Dr. 
McGlynn through thick and thin. Inclosed 
find $1 in stamps as my humble contribution 
to the Dr. McGlynn fund. 

MARTIN CANNIFF. 


Marching Along. 


Boise City, I. T.—Some time since I sent for 
“new crusade” litcrature, including two 
copies of the cheap edition of “Progress and 
Poverty for myself and a friend. I have 
earefully and thoughtfully read and reread 
“Progress und Poverty.” Ihave caught the 
enthusiasm of the new crusade. I have 
talked it toa number of my friends. We have 
read all the literature we have been able to 
procure, THE STANDARD included, and will 
soon organize a land and labor ciub. All 

| honor to the priest of the people, Father Mc- 
Glvyuna, and muy his influence and efficiency i in 
the cause of humanity, if possible, increase 
forever. Iam in hopes to be able svon to 
send you at least a sinall list of subscribers. 
_¢ Our weans are limited, but our desire is great. 
iA New CRUSADER: 


ROBBING LABOR. 


A PEN PICTURE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
COKE REGIONS. 


A Corporation} Whose Entire Wealth Is Duo 
to the Monopoly of Natural Opportunities 
—HowThey Treat*thet Men. Whose’ Labor 
Makes™Them*.Rich—Private: Troops En- 
forcing Conl{Baronus’ Laws. 


The New York Times is probably the last 
paper to which anyone would go to find any 
exposition of the wrongs suffered by labor at 
the hands of monopolists, yet somehow, pos- 
sibly through inadvertence, 1t admitted to its 
columns recently a letter from Connellsville, 
Pa., drawing a really graphic picture of the 
misery in the coke region caused by the 
grasping greed of the syndicate that controls 
the wonderful natural wealth of that portion 
of Pennsylvania. 

The writer opens his letter by chronicling 
the utter failure of the great strike, and he 
bluntly declares that the men were in the 
wrong. “It has been a fight,” be says, ‘‘be- 
tween $10,000,000 on the one side and 10,000 
meu on the other, and the dollars have won. 
Ou ‘the issue as made up in this contest they 
deserved to win.” It is clear that a writer 
who begins his letter in this fashion is not 
chargeable with any undue sympathy with 
mere human beings as such, and hence his 
subsequent admissions are all the more sig- 
nificant. “On the question of their general 
treatment by the operators,” he says, ‘‘the 
strikers have a strong case, though their 
grievances are not so great or so pressing as 
they are usually represented.” His letter is 
designed to prove this statement, and we 
make from it the following extracts: 


THE COKE REGION. 


The Connellsville coke region, the great 
coke producing belt for blast’ furnaces in the 
country, is fifty miles long and three miles 
wide, with Greensburg at one end, Union- 
town at the other, and Connellsville in the 
middle, and crossing the Youghiogheny river 
at the latter point. The Youghiogheny is a 
shallow, pellucid stream, whose waters glis- 
ten in the sun like a tnountain brook, and it 
flows through a rolling farming country that 
suggests New E nelaud, except that back of 
the near hills no background of blue mountain 
rises. The one blot upona landscape of great 
pastoral beauty is the source of all the w ealth 
of the region, and of a good part of that of 
wealthy Pittsburg as well, the columns of 
socty smoke that rise and hang like clouds 
over every Jot of ovens and the unsightly 
ecoul hamlets that stragele about them. 


A MINT OF MONEY MADE. 


_A mint of money has been made from coke 
here, but just bow much the men who have 
made it take every pains to conecal. The 
eapital of the four companies in the Pittsburg 
syndicate is $10,000,000, and these men have 
hot put in any money that did not first come 
outoft the ovens. The largest is the H.C. 
Frick company. of which Andrew Carnegie 
owns the majority of the stock. Its capital is 
35,000,000, increased from the $2,000,000 at 
Which it’ was incor porated tive years ago, 
This stock represents 2,500 coke ovens, w ‘ith 
the tenement houses aud stores for the com- 
pany’s 3,060 men, and some 10,000 acres of coal 
lands. The coke ovens cost £200 each to build, 
and the coal lands were bous! It undeveloped, 
so that the proportion of protits and water in 
that capital must be enormous. 


The writer here affords amusing evidence 
of that obliquity ef vision that prevents ad- 
acreuts of the old school of ‘‘wage-fund” po- 
litical economists from understanding facts 
to which they cun no longer shut their eyes. 
He manifestly believes that these land grab- 
bers whose uneasy consciences cause them to 
conceal the extent of their robberies are the 
men who “made” that mint of money, yet he 
admits a moment later that these mouopulists 
“have net put in any money that did not first 
come out of the ovens.” Here is an uncon- 
scious admission that the laboring men who 
produced this wealth have had their waces 
paid to them directly out of the proceeds of 
their own labor, and that the men who mo- 
nopolize these natural opportunities have 
seized and retained a proportion of the pro- 
ceeds of that labor so large that they dare 
not Iet their victims know the amount of 
which they have thus been robbed. But let 
the writer proceed with bis story: 

ARBITRARY RESTRICTION OF INDUSTRY AND 
PRODUCTION. 


Besides these big establishments the Pitts- 
burg syndicate controls sume twenty small 
operators, selling their vo ata five per 
cent commission. The independent producers 
in the region are not big enough to make 
much of a “tigure. The syndicate was forined 
three years “azo to restrict production and 
keep up prices, and it has continued in peace 
until a month si ince, When Carnegie gave iva 
black eve by ordering the Frick company to 
pay the twelve and one-half per cent ad- 
vanee demanded by the men. Frick had 
pledged his word not to pay the adv ance, 
and has resigned und gone to Europe. he 
company is still nominally in the pool, and if 
work is resumed at the old prices the trouble 
will blow over. Carnegie’s reason for 
eranting the advance was that it was better 
to pay that price and get the coke for his 
steel furnace than to shut that down. 


LABOR “THE OTHER FACTOR,” AND EVIDENTLY 
THE LESS IMPORTANT ONE. 

The other factor in the prosperity of the 
coke region is the menthatdo the work. T They 
might be better off, and probably will be. Cer- 

tainly they have been a great deai worse off, 
and they have worked out their own improve- 
ment, as Iam satisfied, through their own la- 
bor organizations, notwithstanding that the 
latter have made mistakes here as elsewhcre. 
Perhaps it is well to say emphatically here 

that a good deal that bas been written about 
the “oppression” and “degradation” of the 
coke workers is pure bosh, at least as applied 
to the conditions to-day. There are 15,000 of 
them in the valley, and they contain, like large 
bodies of men everywhere, the cool, the bad, 

and the indifferent, the very poor, the poor, 
and the prosperous, the aprizht, the shiftless, 

and the criminal. Their pay averages with 
that of workmen of the sane gr: ade of capa- 
bility elsewhere. Ifitis not very hich, it is 
certainly not unusually low by the standar d 
of cities. H. T. Frick has testified that his 
men averaged $2.75 a day each, but a leading | 
Knicht of Labor makes the average $1.6u. 

The knight i is nearer right than Frick, aud we 
may call the average about $2. Incompetent 
and lazy men make 90 cents and #1, and the 
best men €3.50. The mines are not over- 
stocked with help, like those in the Hocking 
valley and the anthracite region, so that men 


; here average nearly 300 days’ work in the 


year to 195 “days a year that the anthracite 
miner can labor. And there is no working of 
women in the nines as there i As in the mills of 
New England. 


YET SOMEHOW THOSE CURSED WITH THE DE- 
SIRES OF CIVILIZATION DO NOT “GET AHEAD” 
~—LAND MONOPOLY ONE CAUSE. 


Yet the fact remains that the miners, ex- 
cept the Hungarians, do not “get ahead.” 
Once a miner alway S @ miner is the rule. And 
the miner dies poor in a rented house, and 
leaves his family “to hustle.” Here we touch 
the two real grievances, oppressions if yeu 
Will, that the operator still inflicts upon the 
Pennsy lvania miner. One is the monopoly of 
land and the other is the “company store.” 
The “company” owns in most cases all the 
land accessible to the mine, and the miner 
cannot, if he will, buy hima home. Thus the 
great incentive to thrift, cleanliness and even 
inorality is cut off. When uw man migrates 
yearly from one company house to another 
neither he nor his wife have any sufficient in- 
ducement to make the place attractive. When 
the home is not pleasant the husband stays in 


SATURDAY, 


any cost. 


the ever present saloon, and then farewell to 

family development. 

HOW THE MEN WHO REALLY MADE THIS MINT 
OF MONEY HAVE TO LIVE. 


These houses are as like one another as peas 
in apod. The common pattern is a barn 30 or 
35 feet lone by 20 or 25 feet deep, two stories 
hizh, and divided into two tenements. Each 
tenement has a front room witha bed, com- 
monlv a black walnut, “real” or imitation, 
and the most ambitious piece of furniture in 
the room. The back room serves for a 
kitchen and dining room. There are two 
roonis upstairs, half an attic and half a cel- 
lar. The rent is $7 foreach tenement, and the 
building cost perhaps $s00. There are worse 
places tor $4 and $4.50—old barns cut up into 
sections, whose interiors Ihave not had the 
courage to explore. ButI am satisfied that 
they. are not so bad as the blocks of ten or a 


dozen tenements Where marble companies in’ 


Vermont herd their human cattle. Hygiene 
is unknown in the whole region. Itis un ac- 
cident if the well and the surface privy are 
not close neighbors, and typhoid fever and 
dysentery are the recognized dispensations 
of Providence for reducing the surplus popu- 
lation. 
THE COMPANY STORE SWINDLE. 


The evils of ‘company stores” have been 
exploited over and over again. They are 
forbidden by the laws of Pennsylvania, and 
they are losing: somewhat their despotic grip 
in the coke region, though all the companies 
still maintain them here. They do not charge 
as exorbitantly for their goods as they did 
before Carnegie’s stores cut down prices, 
though the men still complain that they are 
charged ten to twenty per cent more than else- 
where. The pressure by which men are foreed 
to trade in the stores is growing more guarded 
since the knights and the newspapers have ex- 
posed so often the old oppressive measures, 
A timid miner will now trade altogether at 
the company store for fear of a discharge, 
while a bold one will buy a good deal else: 
where. The idea of a company store was to 
supply all the miner’s wants and ect back all 
his wages at an exorbitant profit. The 
average coke worker to-day hardly escapes 
the company with $10 a month in his pocket 
for clothes and doctor’s bills. 

BEASTLY LIVING AND RUFFIANLY CONDUCT AT 


A PREMIUM. 
The men with whom this dodge does not 


work are the Hungarians. They deserve a 
Separate paragraph. There are about 3,000 
of them in the valley. Some of them were 
brought here to increase the force during the 
“boom” Jate in the seventies. Others were 
brought in as a elub to beat down Enghsh 
speaking strikers. They have since turned 
the lesson upon their employers, and the op- 
erators would be glad to get rid of them at 
The Hungarians borrow to the last 
cent what their work is worth, and when they 
strike they stay struck. When they are ous 
they are boisterous and riotous. “Tt is Hun- 
garians that have been evicted at West Lei- 
senring, and Hungarians that have rioted at 
Jimtown. Where the ordinary miner spends 
$40 amonthin the company store the Hun- 
garian spends 312. 

The writer gives a description of West 
Leisenring, the coke regicn selected by the 
monopolists for resuming operations under 
the protection of the Pinkerton detectives. 
It is remcte from the other districts, aud 
accessible only by a private railroad owned 
yy the operators. The Pinkertons are there, 
fully armed and quartered in barracks, and 
they are the sume company that shot young 
Bagley at the CAIENES stock yards. 
Writer thus describes a visit to this camp of 
mercenaries: . 

A SENSATION THAT OUGHT TO BE .ODDER STILL 
IN AMERICA. 

It gives an odd sensation to be stopped by 
a@ guard in uniform, armed with a musket, 
when entering a manufacturi ing establiskment, 
aud to present your pass at the various stages 
to similar officers. The strikers don’t like it, 
neither do the people of Pennsylvania, and | 
Governor Beaver gets severely criticised for 
hiring outside mercenaries instead of calling 
Gus the state militia, It is hard to say 
whether the force was necessary. There has 
been no disturbance vet, and it is uncertain 
what might have taken’ pluce without them. 
The guards say they have had to charge ona 
crowd of strikers whe would have attacked 
the new men at work on the ovens, but the 
strikers deny it, and there is so much lying— 
exagger ation, perhaps—on both sides that it 
is hard to believe anything you hear about 
West Leisenring. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY OUTDOXNE. 


The Pinkertons also uarded the evictions, 
of which there have been twelve—eight. of 
Huns and four of English speaking miuers. 
It is certainly to the credit of the ininers: that 
these passed off without an outbreak. It is 
dificult to imugime a more exciting scene for 
acrowd of strikers than to see the house 
hold goods of one of their fellows pitched 
and hustled into the street. The sicht of the 
confused piles of bedding and clothing lying 
along the fenees uowis certainly moving. 


Some of the evictions took place a week azo,” 


and it) has rained since, but the feather beds 
Ieee pillows lie exposed, while the wash tubs 
| and tin boilers, filled with the meager supplies 
of crockery and tinware, represent all the 

surthly possessions of some poor fellow, his 
wife and children. The men who stil hold 
their houses have, indecd, pulled these goods 
into their yard out of the street, but they 
have not dared to afford thein a bit of thatch 
or shelter from the ‘storm. 

DESTROYING THE THE MINERS’ LITTLE ALL. 

President Harris, of the Amalgamated as- 
sociation, has tri ied to hire tents to enable his 
dispossessed to camp, ee wll the tents in 
Pittsburg were engaged and nothing has been 
done. AsI write a violent thunder shower has 
come up that will destroy the greater part_of 
what value there was in the poor piles. One 
I remember with especial pity because it 
showed that the family was of the better 
cliss, ambitious to have a pretty home. There 
was an upholstered lounge in particuiar which 
must have represented months of self-denial 
to that man and his wife. It stood at the out- 
side of the pile, where the sun had already 
done its worst on the none too fast colors, and 
to-night’s drenching will complete the ruin. 
There was also an ash extension table and a 
baby’s cradle and high chair, more or less 
under the imperfect protection ‘of oil cloth that 
had perhaps served as carpet for the “best 
room.” Il the strike is declared oif in the 
morning, as itis rumored it will be, and that 
family returns to its own quarters, there will 
be many aheartache and very likely a re- 
solve for vengeance. 

The writer winds up with the declaration 
that “‘it is difficult to understand a union sen- 
timent strong enough to take a man through 
such sacrifices,” but he says such a sentiment 
nevertheless exists stronely in West Leisen- 
ring. Probably it is difficult for such a writer 
to understand anything short of absolute and 
abject submission on the part of wage slaves 
to the will of their masters, but to people who 
comprehend the fullness of the iniquity 
wrought on these poor men by those licensed 
to control their labor and rob them of its 
fruits their patience is the chief cause for 
wonder. Their labor applied to the natural 
bounties of that rich region has produced 
every dollar of the vast wealth of the syndi- 
cate that oppresses them, and has even paid 
for the tools with which they work, the ovens 
in which the coke is prepared, and the miser- 
able hovels in which they live. Outof all 
this they get a mere pittance, and men won- 
der that they even stand together to secure a 
petty increase in that pittance. What an 
awful pity it is that the men to whom these 
poor wretches look for advice and guidance 
do not go further than advise them to stand 
together, and teach them the great truth that 
the bounties of God to the Connellsville re- 
gion belong to them quite as much as to the 
monopolists who have seized them, and then 
lead them to so vote that the laws of Penn- 
sylvania shall be put in accord with the laws 
of God, so that syndicates shall no lonzer 
rob labor of its just reward, and mercenary 
troops no longer oppress American freemen 
at the dictation of coal barons, oil princes 
and railway kings. 


The 


AUGUST 13, 1887._ 


BOSTON AWAKENING..: 


OPEN AIR MEETINGS AT CAMBRIDGE 
AND ON BOSTON COMMON. 


A Good List of Effective'Speakers at Work 
—Attracting a Great‘Deui of Public Atren- 
tion—The’* Land and Labor Club Already 

“asPowerful Body. 


Bostoy, Aug. 10.—Workingmen of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to the number of 2,000, 
assembled in Central square on Wednesday 
evening, the 27th ult., to hsten to a dis- 
cussion of the various means proposed for the 
improvement of the condition of the poorer 
clusses. The meeting was heid under the di- 
rection of the Henry George club of Bos- 
ton. J.R. Roche presided. Speeches were 
made by E. M. White, T. B. Spillane, D. H. 
Biggs and the chairman. -““Lac New Crusade” 
was sung by A. S. Ferroll, the large audience 
joining heartily in the chorus. D. H. Biggs, 
president of the Boston Central labor union, 
earnestly advocated the doctrine of the land 
for the people. He said: ‘We believe in 
levying a tax only on the rental value of land, 
for private ownership in jand does not exist, 
excepting de facto. It is easy to trace the 
methods by which men came to claim owner- 
ship in land in this country, where early set- 
tlers secured immense tracts for a glass of 
firewater or a plug of tobacco; and yet if a 
fair equivalent had been given the Indiaus 
the white man would have had no better title 
to the land than he has now, for the Indian 
himself did not own the land. The land and 
labor club does not believe land to be prop- 
erty at all. Some people think we propose to 
turn the possessors of homes out of doors. We 
don’t intend to do anything of the kind. We 
intend to sustain every man in the possession 

of his own home, but we dointend to inaugu- 
rate a new system of taxation, by which only 
the rental value of land shall be taxed, and 
this to go into the public treasury.” — 

Mr. Biggs spoke in glowing eulogy of 
Father McG! lynn, who, he said, had the cour- 
age to brave excommunication rather than 


forego the privilege of uttering his honest. 


convictions. This remark met w ith a neo 
response from tke audience. 

The Busten Anti-poverty society met on 
Boston common about the band stand imme- 
diately after the usual Sunday afternoon con- 
cert, 50th ult. A very large and well dressed 
crowd waited to hear the speeches. J. R. 
Roche called the meeting to order. Rev. 
John A. Hayes, the first speaker, stated that 
the “object of the land movement was to. re- 
move from the laboring: classes the. burdens 
which had been imposed upon them by mo- 
nopolists.” He declared that the cause of 
the poverty of the masses of the American 
people were due, not to immerality, to shift- 
lessness aud to improvidence, but to. the fact 
that the annually newly created wealth of the 
country was wrongfully deviated from those. 
who by their labor and skill produced and 
were entitled to if. Inthe eighteenth century 
this question was temporarily adjusted by the 
sword, aud in this, the nineteenth century, it 
could be equally adjusted by the ballot. For 
centuries the masses have been crying to God 
to relieve them from ports y andits attend- 
ant miseries, rezurdiess of the fact that the 
Creator before he made man had stored in 
the bosom of mother earth inexhaustible 
natural resources for the support of man- 
kind. There was enough for all and to spare, 
and the many were destitute because of the 

‘jegalized rapacity of the few.” . 

Mr. Hayes was followed by E. M. White, 
who described what would. be the effect in 
Boston of a single tax on land values.. D. H. 
Biggs closed the meeting with an address that 
was received with hearty applause. 

On Sunday. the Tth inst., another meeting 


took place on Boston vomnion after the con- | 


cert. Asomewhat amusing struggle occurred 
between the: conductors of a religious meet- 


ing and. those of the land aud labor club for: 


the’ attention of the people, the two bodies 
being stationed a short distance apart. In-a 
little while, however, nearly all the crowd 
were with the anti-povertyites. The audience 
was one of which no orater or cause need be 
ashamed. In the crowd were auite a Jarge 
number. of. solid, well-dressed. men, who 
-looked like merchants, who listened to’ the 
speakers with. an earnestness not found at 
meetings ordinarily. 

Chairman Thomas H. “Hall fntecduced Rev. 
John A. Hayes. He said: “Prisoners taken in. 
battic ence pleaded, ‘Do not kill ine, but spare 
my life and I will be your slay 
you. Not only will I be your slave, but my 
children and my children’s children” Indus} 
trial slavery to- -day was caused by the defeat 
of men. They were conquered and the land 
taken away from them, and they were forced 
to give e the conquerors a title to the land, and 
pay tribute to the conquerors for the privilege 
of living on the Jand. What right had they 
to the land, or what mnght had any Indian 
chief to cive away this land to any one, de- 
priving thousands yet unborn of their birth- 
right? Was the taking away'of the land by 
ferce any more justified than the giving away: 
of prisoners taken in battle? 

“Some of the papers calliland property. A 
house 1s property because it was produced by 
man. Land was never produced by man, and 


no man has aright to ownzland of which he 


never produced an inch. 

“What need has a man of titles in America 
when the Duke of Argyil can come over bere 
and own 100,000 acres. in Dakota and make 
the people pay him half of their crops in the 
shape of rent?. He gets the solid benefits 
without the title, although he might*just as 
well be known as the Duke of Dakota. 

“We propose, as a remedy, to use the’full 
rental value of the land for the whele com- 
munity, instead of its going into the pockets 
of a few. This would benetit the farmer,.as 
it would throw open the lands now artificially 
raised in value by the speculators holding 
them for an advance.in price.” 

After Mr. Hayes had concluded his speech 
Andrew Garbett, the president of the club, 
next addressed the crowd, which had now in- 
creased’ to nearly 1,000. He spoke for nearly 
an hour and twenty minutes, and held his 
audience so compietely under control that 
not one feft during that time. * 

“Bradstreet’s,” he said, ‘stated last week 
that the land on Boylston: street was worth 
$12 a foot. or $500,000 an acre. Think of that. 
If you area dry goods merchant and want to 
go into business on that street employing a 
large number of persons you must pay $12 
a foot to some drone or you will have to keep 
your capital and labor. We do not attack 
these idlers, but we do protest against the 
system which vermits them. . 

“If you allow these people to sit down and 
blackinail you at the rate of $12 per foot. it 
is your fault. Wedo the same, we men who 


preach this doctrine, and we do not give. 


away our land. We wait. until society. at 


large awakeas, to_ the! evil. ao applies ate 


remedy. 

“The remedy is to take thas: land in the 
shape of a tax, and the full rental value of 
that lund shall be the tax.” 

Mr. Garbett read a short squib, which said 
that the speakers on the common last Sunday 
had forgotten the only. real way: to abolish 
poverty, which was by hard c continuous. work, 

| and said in answer: : 


“A king came to us: city. ast, week. ‘The 


millions of American citizens... 


dJand have 


tthe vicissitudes of 
and work fer 
and passes away. 


‘refuted some of 


He was only "the: king of. the 
He is a gorills 


in his ieace 
forest and came ina cage. 


130 pounds, John 1. Sullive an; your demigod, 
would be as a child in his ers 
eating peanuts and orange skins he is engas a 

in abolishing the poverty. of that man in th 
world’s museum.” 

The speaker pictured the corilla i in bondage 
as becoming civilized, and the politician com: 
ing to him and offering him the baliot so that. 
he. might be free, when Edward Atkinson 
comes along and says: ‘‘No, Mr. Gorilla, sta 
right where you are. You are better off than, 
You don’t. 
have to pay for land, for rent, nor for fooc 


- That is what Atkinson said, and Ihave heart 


him tell the workingmen of Boston: that it: is 
better. for them to be slaves than it is to. b 
dead; that it was better to get sixty-two. eent 
a day thannothingatall. The gorilla will vot 
for freedom every time, but. the workingme 
vote for industrial slavery year after year. — 

The metaphor of the gorilla was continued 
for some time by: the speaker, “and, a praye 
by the gorilia was introduced with great ef 
fect af ter the manner.of John B. Gough. 

J. R. Rocke spoke next,. and captured th 

audience by reciting the first. three questio 
and answers in Butler's _ catechism for th 
Catholic church, the third of which says tha 
the earth was made for the use of man.” | 

He mentioned the name-.of Dr. MeGlynn 
and immediately the audience burst into 
plause, which was continued for some time 

The last speaker was E. M. White, who, 
after his remarks, ans er Ot a rattling: fus. 


up to adjourn the meeting, cries of “No! no? 
and “Gov on”? were heurd, and the crowd 
plainly showed that tb, oT not want tog g 
away. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 8, —i can now- say tha 
we are on the high ro sad to success in. at tract- 
ing attention. Ww e have the names of men it 
different parts of the city and suburbs enough 
to form five or six new clubs, and we will 
ganize them this week or next. Meantime 
are to keep up our open air meetings. | 
have also formed the nucleus of an anti- 
erty society, and expect.to be- able to inv 
one of the great speakers from. New York 
soon to give it a send off. My main purpos 
in writing you is to say that you must-not: b 
lieve that the newspaper reports of our meet-_ 
ing, which you probably see, are always 
truthf ul ones, and to tell you. that. all ou 
specches are sound on the land doctrine. F 
instance, Mr. Hayes was reported in the 
Glove as exvlaining the aims of the sucialisti 
labor party at the meeting a week ago yester- 
day. Mr. Hayes didnot mention the socia 
istic labor party, nor did any of- the othe 
speakers, 


The Two Sides of the Catholic Church—Ont 


Euman, One Diviues 


- Milwaukee Catholic Citizen. 


There is no fiction at all in the praet a: 
which distinguishes between. the. mer 
human and the divine clement in the church. 
Everybody can at once perceive that | 
body of truth received by revelation 
separate thine from tbe personality of 
men cailed at different times to guard, teach 
and foster this truth. 

These men are usually holy, but they hav 
their faults. Tco often, in fits of impatien 
and passion, men haye considered the mer 
human element as part and parcel of the 
divine, and rejected the teachings because « 
the shortcomings of some of the “teache TS. 

Even the popes may make. mistakes 2s 


‘ticians. Because the Venetians fought 2 


Pope Julins they were not excommunicat 
They might believe that his. idea of tacking 
Veuice of to the 2oman kineedom was x politi= 
cal mistake, and yet be rood. Catholies. > 

Leo XH isin many circles the admira 
of the day because of the apparently shr 
manner in which he bas reconciled the courts 
of Europe. He has placated Bismarck, ¢ 

ciliated: Grevy and pleased V ictoria. 
nicely has it all been done that political wi 
acres are conjecturine that its dri 
mately to recover the temporal pow r f 
paprey. Intricuers, Mucchiaveilians, b 
courtiers, ail admit that the succes _ 
fisherman has played his ecards well. 

But suppose Lev XE, having ee object 
view, is mistaken? Suppese “he: is play 
with deeper adepts than his traini 
Christian benevolence have led him 
pect? Suppose Bismarck is playing with hir 
much as the Man of Iron and. Blood 
poor Napoleon IE and his emotion 
Eugenie? Suppose the cynical torie : 

got an inkling of the’ game, on 
have accepted an invitation to enter 
as may all be, : anil yet for int 


elements ot the church: The Gue is sut 

ull earthly thing: 
other is imperishable. The one 

The other lives to aw 
Macaulay’s New Zec lander, and will live fo 


‘ever. — 


A cba ae daeg Brooklyn Oilicial Thinks The 


Abolished or eite: ised: 


- Speaking of the valuation of Brooklyn p 
sonal property President Wilson of the bow, 
of assessors Says: 

A very large proportion of our citizens: 
business. and are taxable. upon their per. 
alty in the*citvy of New York and noad 
quate system exists for obtaining full officis 
knowledge of ‘the personalty of cit 
There are ten assessors... To exp 
they, together with the performance 
onerous duties connected Ww et the t: 
real estate. amounting: to St 
nothing of the perform: ie 
ecllancous duties, will be able 
amount ot: per sonalty owned by and ta 
against every taxable resident of B 
of course, absurd. This conceded tf 
the ease and fr equency: of evasion of | 
have peoug it. the law ritsell into Gist 


many: of. our citizens, owning "ine Te ane 


‘uable real properties in our city, and 


lieved to possess proportionately ¥ 
personalities, are willing to, and do, make: 

nual oath that. they have no. personal pre 
erty liable to taxation, while other citize: 


wealthy or compar atively! pao 


may be, prefer to pay ths 

‘ather than. to make ihe HE 
The spectacle of an undoubted milliona 
boldly making statement under oath. 
has no personal property. Hable to. 
and that of agreen groce 
reluctantly paying taxes on a fev 


Pdcllars, are of frequent: oceurrer 


state of things is, of course, mi 
scandalous and pernicious, and J 


“frresistible conclusion that the ok 


either be abolished or so revised’that i 
enforcement will be possible.” 


Intelligent. Crit cism isgAL LW 
Los. Angeles, Cal., Herald. 

Mr. George is a close reasoner and a: .- deep 
thinker, and he has done a great public ¢ 
by his publications in drawing the atten 
of the brightest minds. in ‘the wor id to 
great economic and social problems he bir 
self so abl ly discusses. He has suce 
the leading theori 
methods of Ricardo and John Stuar 
who, in their turn, had refuted some. of tl 
leading peceles of Bake Smith Mr 


him’ “Salvator? Bae he -is now in the’ same 
position as his predecessors. He is not now. 
critic of theories, but inaugurates a nev 
school himself that is taking ‘practical sha 
in the politics of this country. As we said. 


‘the start, if his theories are ‘sound 


stands the strictest investigatic 
are not they will fal efore e the Ithuric spe 
of intelligeat eritic Le 


RGEBR AN BERBERS 


- eclorist and inflater. 


fa ER AN OO. WOT TOT et ee me me ww 


The Patriarch’s Biessing. 
Omar, the Good, his sons called to his side, 
His blessing to bestow before he died. 
Life’s sunset hour had come. “Tell me,” he 
said, 
‘Ere f go hence to rest. among the dead, 
What you have done the love of God to win, 


_ And honor bring to your own race aud kin?’ 


First Naaman spake: 
have led, 

And kings before their fearless ranks have 
fled. 

A mighty empire by my power o’erthrown, 

J proud!y claim and proudly rule alone. 

The fairest lands that stretch from sea to sea 

Attest my power, and tribute bring to me; 

And millions bow and tremble at my nod, 

And me obey, as if I were a God.” 


Then Heber said: 


“I conquering hosts 


“Possessions great. are 


mine, 
-Wast fields of grain and houses stored with 
wine; 
Rich marble quarries—richer ne'er were 
known— 


And mines of gold and silver—all my own. 


My freighted ships are found upon the sea, 

Where'er the white-winged birds of com- 
merce be; | 

And many slaves in woodland, mine and field, 

TJ me their labor and its products yield. 

Not one in any realm beneath the sky 

Can cluim such stores of hoarded wealth as L” 


The Jabez spake: “No spot of land I own, 

No ship is mine, nor conquering host, nor 
throne; 

Among the lowly of my fellow men 

My life obscure and humble work have been. 


Jive sought misleading error to displace, 
That truth with wisdom might endow the 


race, 


That wrong might die, that poverty might 


= _ ceuse, 

And right and Jove begin their reign of peace, 

And it prolong, until beneath the sun 

Ju slavery’s bonds there shall be found not 
one.” 


The dving patriarch upraised his head, 
And, with 2 lock of pitying sadness, said: 
‘Naaman and Heber, you have wealth and 
power, 
1e weak aud strong before you cringe and 
cower: 
ar dron will and rule, by unjust ban, 
fuu force obedience from your fellow man, 
But not a single blessing for the race 


Jn all your proud achievements can I trace. 
‘Do ye, my sons, like Jabez, whom I bless, 
‘Work for man’s freedom, peace and happi- 


ness, 


And teach and practice for the people’s good 


The rule of universal brotherhoud. 
Raise ye the fallen from the slough and clod 


And strive to gain the love of man and God; 
So ve shall win my blessing from the skies 


$n the upproval of the Great Allwise.” 
oe CaLes DcUnx. 


‘THE PIONEER. 


Daxorta, July, 1€87.—Our city has had 
iis FourthofJuly. It wasan old fashioned 

‘ourih, The military, the firemen, and 
the civic societies marched in procession; 
there was a mass meeting in the meadow 
along Weif creek. at which our prominent 
men satona platform whiie orators paid 
wordy tribute to the eagie and a young 
Jady elocutionist read the revered declara- 


‘tticn, aud in the evening the wonders that 

~ Shad been pictured in the expectant imagi- 
mation of our vouth were surpassed by 
fireworks fron Chicago. 
i think, however, that the most. brilliant 


I am inclined to 


featureconnected with our observance of 
the Fourth was the description of it that 
appeared in my paper on the 5th.: I Bar- 


‘mumized the programme throughout. The 


soldiers were depicted as marching like 
-weterans, and as arrayed every one of them 
Tike a Murat; the firemen were gallant, 


athletic, alert, determined, and the favored 
of the fair; the orators had developed un- 
expected powers;—long would memory re- 


call their inspired thoughts, and who could 


"ever forget the thrill felt by the attentive 
assemblage when the story was told of 


liberty bell pealing forth the announce- 
ment that America was free? And wise 
and potent looked our city fathers, and 


sweet was the soprano of the young lady 


elocutionist. 

Yes; my new daily fulfilled its duty as 
I have a confidential 
friend who is a minister of the gospel. 


‘We had seen the Fourth together. He 
’ had made the prayer, andI had apotheo- 
sized the pioneer from the speaker's stand. 
- Qn the afternoon of the 5th he called at 


amy sanctum, took a chair directly in front 
of me, looked at me with mocking, cynic 


eves, and read to me, from beginning to 
- end, my poetic account of the doings on 
tthe Fourth. Then he laughed, not loud 

and long—that is the laugh of the simple- 


minded—but a silent, deep, sly, goed hu- 
mored, contemptuous laugh. He said 
nothing. There was no need to say any- 
thing. While he unetuously read my 
sounding panegyric, did I notjsee the cele- 
bration as it actually was, in its extrava- 
gant conception and in its poverty of exe- 
cution, and did I not recollect sundry di- 
verting remarks we had exchanged anent 
the parade as we were driving out to the 
meadows? No need now for him to remind 
me that the major in full regimentals re- 
minded us of a dunghill cock, with its 
struts, feathers, lordly air, loud crow and 
chicken heart, or that the awkward squad 
of six in the rear rank, who had but three 
full uniforms among them, had evoked 
mention of the proneness of men to mis- 
take aspiration for performance. As he 
read the list of names of distinguished citi- 
zens, the inflections of his voice expres- 
sive of scorn for some of them and irony 
for me, what need was there to add any 
Opinions oflhis‘as to my choice of flatter- 
ing adjectives for them? He knows those 
honest city fathers as well as I. Tozether 
we have watched them get along in the 
world. As to the orators, who is not an 
orator? Every man’s an orator. But it is 
a difficult thing to describe oratory, and if 
my praise was fulsome and reckless, my 
friend's reading of it was punishment for 
me, There are things that men do not 
laugh at—and so my clerical friend read 
with sober face those parts of my narra- 
tive in which I referred to the pleasure 
Biven our youth by the fireworks, to the 
young couples who rambled off in the 
meadows when the ringing of liberty bell 
bal rages Noked described, and to the 

eet, High soprano of the yo 
elocutionist. i eae 

You have doubtless seen “Julius Cesar” 
performed ina metropolitan theater, and 
perhaps you have seen it mouthed by a 


* 


skeleton company of barnstormers; you 


have drunk in the musical delights of 
“Faust,” as given where wealth and taste 
and culture afforded it a just presentation, 
and you have seen Marguerite attempted 
by a deiuded young woman with little mu- 
sical training and a shrill voice. The ac- 
tual performance of our Fourth of July 
programme fell as far short of my pub- 
lished account of it as did ever a shabby 
performance of a noble composition fall 
short of an adequate representation. 

Yet my subscribers have found no fault 
with me for my adulatory and unhistoric 
writing. Men love the ideal. They live 
in the ideal, not in the actual, when look- 
ing toward themselves. 

There was my speech on “The Pioneer.” 
The principle that guided me when I wrote 
it was that mv hearers would want poetry, 
not prose. They would have found the 
plain facts worse to take than horse med- 
icine. On that July day that much mixed 
company was to be pleased with a glitter- 
ingly general pzan, with smooth words 
and rounded periods concerning the pious 
pioneers at Plymouth rock, the hardy ar- 
gonauts of °49, the dash of Danicl Boone 
and the ‘cuteness of Davy Crockett, the 
siatesmanship and gallantry of Sam Hous- 
ton, the intrepidity and indomitable cour- 
age of Kit Carson, the romantic career of 
Custer, the gentleness and lovableness of 
Father de Smet, ‘Black Gown,” the per- 
sistency and audacity of Fremont, the luck 
of Buffalo Bill, Why? Because heaven 
hath bestowed its favors even so that the 
men of that crowd that listened to my 
song saw themselves in the beings I dei- 
fied. They felt that they shared the god- 
like qualities of the heroes, only that cir- 
cumstances had brought them to acom- 
monplace life. They were each attuned to 
take part in beautiful harmonics, only that 
the fates had sent them astray from their 
fellow instruments. 

So it is that my speech on The Pioneer 
was idealistic and expansively laudatory. 
So it is that my paper is packed with 
encomiums. So it is that my report on 
the Fourth was an apostrophe to the god- 
dess. of liberty and a tub tothe gullible 
whale. 

Small thanks would have come to me 
had I dissected the pioneer in the light of 
my experience with him. What an out- 

ge would I have perpetrated had I 
pointed out the specimens of him that sur- 
rounded me as I spoke. The pioneer? 
There are many kinds of him, but chiefly 
three, and these three are so far different 
that they form three separate republics. 
First is the man who comes west to work, 
make a living by work and secure a com- 
petency by work. Second is the ad- 
venturer, to whom life is not serious, who 
comes west to live by his wits. Third is 
the manipulator of other men's work. 

Dakota is chiefly in the hands of the 
third man. He is a bull in the market 
and would have the skies bright and the 
horoscope predict a hopeful future. He js 
the banker, the railroad manager, the 
mine opener, the real estate speculator, 
the politician, the editor, the lawyer. It 
befits him to chant the praises of the 
pioneer who does the work. His blandish- 
ments serve to keep the worker contented. 

The second man is simply the chrysalis 
of the third. Let him get on and he for- 
gets his former self and becomes respect- 
able. Heis not proud of his house and 
will let its memory fade. 

The third—ah, the genuine pioneer. 
Far away from these bleak plains he 
planned for a home of his own. Painfully, 
and with almost superhuman self-denial, 
he accumulated sudicient to bring hinr toa 
land that seemed so distant, having names 
that were so strange and possessing a cli- 
mate that was so disheartening. Hecame, 
passing vast areas of untilled land, fore- 
stalled by pioneers of the third kind, and 
at last found a quarter section for himself. 
He built on it a sod cabfn of two rooms. 
A packing box served as a table. For 
chairs he knocked together rough bits of 
wood. His tableware was of tin and iron. 
For a year he and his family subsisted on 
pork and cornmeal. To raise a crop, fence 
in his quarter section, erect a stable—that 
seemed endless work. How dreary the 
woodless landscape to his lonely wife. 
How she feared sickness for the little ones 
—it was so far toa doctor. There were no 
neighbors; a tramp was almost a boon. 
There might have been more people about, 
only there was so much land taken up and 
not farmed. The clothing was rough that 
the pioneer and his family wore. He went 
about his daily work in an old broad rim 
hat, a blue flannel shirt, a pair of rusty 
brown jean trousers, and brogans. His 
wife was in coarse prints, and the children 
were harefoot and in his or her old clothes 
cut down. His work was a dull round 
that seemed ineffective as compared with 
what he saw ought to be done. Hers was 
monotonous rough housework, rarely re- 
lieved by a visit from a friendly neighbor. 
In the cabin was notasingle feature of 
beauty. 

The pioneer encountered sickness, hun- 
ger, wild beasts, and sometimes Indians. 
His heart often died away within him as 
he looked around on his “‘land of promise,” 
which, before he came to live in it, was in 
magination a haven of peace and plenty, 
but which was actually sterile and disap- 
pointing. He found no market, no fuel, no 
water, no fruit, no demand for his Jabor 
when he would sell it. How short his first 
crops were; and how low the prices at 
which he sold! Milk had no sale; butter 
was three cents a pound; live stock but 
little more than paid for its freight to far 
off Chicago. Coal at a railroad station 
cost twice its price in the east, and dried 
fruits treble. ‘Three cents for a single 
needle?” said a pioneer’s wife to a store- 
keeper once, ‘‘why, back home a dozen 
needles cost only five cents.” ‘But con- 
sider the freight!’ said the storekeeper. A 
third ofa pioneer’s time not infrequently 
went in hauling water. The farmer fell 
into a trap if he mortgaged his land, be the 
sum ever so small. The banks charged 
three and four per cent amonth. Many of 
his neighbors obtained loans as large as 
possible and left the country. Their de- 
serted land then lay unused, the bankers 
waiting for the increase in value sure to 
come with time—and people. _ 

The pioneer’s relations to society and 
government were hardly worth mention- 
ing. He voted, he paid taxes, he took a 
weekly newspaper, and once in a long 
while he went to church. He voted a 
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party ticket, excepting when he could dis- 
cern that a candidate on the opposing side 
was likely to favor legislation for the 
farmer. It was pretty hard to keep the 
run of parties and candidates out there on 
the broad prairie, and he had to ride horse- 
back eleven miles to vote. His country 
newspaper was little more than an adver- 
tising medium for some town merchants. 
He went to church for his family’s sake. 
As to taxes, he did not like a poll tax; he 
thought if American industries were pre- 
tected that mechanics could pay good prices 
for farm produce; he liked a tax en mort- 
gages—it was only fair for the government 
to take a part from the Shyleck’s pound of 
flesh; he was willing that the town should 
tax commercial travelers—they injured the 
home merchants, who traded with him; it 
was quite natural that his taxes should be 
greater than those on the vacant, but 
privately owned, quarter sections about him 
—they were not producing anything for the 
owners. When he would get along a bit 
he would himself take up somewhere 
another quarter section and hold it vacant. 
He rather admired the heroes—mercantile, 
financial and political—that were weel:ly 
puffed in the newspaper he subscribed for. 
The pioneer was rightin one particular, he 
was willing to work fora living. I won- 
der if he had correct views in any other 
respect. 

If you should to-day go to our pioneer's 
cabin—or by this time it may be a modest 
frame house—and unfold to him a system 
of taxation by which all men would be 
given free access to land, and by which 
agricultural co-operation might be ren- 
dered possible, he would spit and stare. 
If you should tell him that the American 
civilization which extends its limits over 
new countries by the pioneer system is lit- 
tle less than barbarous, he would be 
amazed. If you should tell him that other 
systems are known to the world, unbelief 
would be written in his face. If you should 
say aSouth American government hun- 
dreds of years ago achieved the task of re- 
moving people to new countries by tens of 
thousands, providing them with every 
comfort in doing so, and that deprivation 
was unknown to them, and that they went 
to their daily toil singing and merrymak- 
ing in companies, he would doubt your 
sanity. If you should say that a distin- 
guished French sociologist had pronounced 
the mir or village system of settling new 
countnes as the best ever known to the 
world, he would be quick to reply that that 
was about what might be expected from a 
Frenchman. 

Oh, no; none of these new-fangled ideas 
for the average pioneer. He would like to 
see curbed the monopolies of the men of 
the third republic; he leaves the disrepu- 
table men and women of the second re- 
public to the mercies of the law and the 
prayers of the preachers; he and the other 
farmers work hard for a living, and each 
of them has a few extra unused acres that 
bv and by they will want to sell for ten 
times their cost. B. F.C. 


The Gospel of the Free. 


The sace and priest tozether stand— 
Theirs is one holy creed; 

The earth is man’s—for all mankind— 
Not for the few whose greed 

Would hapiess fellow mortals bind, 
Perpetuating need. 


Prelates of earth may use their power 
Man’s reason to unnerve— 

To strengthen with a human hand 
The church they poorly serve; 

But men who love their faith and land 
From conscience cannot swerve. 


Oppression must be swept away, 
The battle must be fought— 

The gospel of true progress preached, 
And honest changes wrought; 

The heights of justice must be reached 
By meeting might with thought. 


Hail, then, the gospel of the free! 

The standard of the right— ae: 
God made the earth for man, not men, . 

And progress is our light; 
Oppression’s darkness ne'er again 

Sball cloud man’s soul in night. 


PH1o-LABor. 


Auburn Going Inte the Fight. 

Avsury, N. Y., July 24.—At a district con- 
vention of the united labor party in Auburg, 
N. Y., the Clarendon hall platform was 
adopted, and the following delegates to the 
state convention were elected: First district, 
James Bowen, Andrew McDonough and Her- 
bert Fonteine. Alternates—First district, 
Jonn Emlaw, John Mahn and C. English; 
alternates second district, E. W. Searing, 
Frank Zill and P. Dougherty. 

It was unanimously resolved that Dr. Mc- 
Glynn’s excommunication for asserting his 
rights as an American citizen must be recog- 
nized as the initial step of a tyrannical papal 
machine toward the domination in po- 
litical matters of all of its American 
“subjects,” and therefore. that the united 
labor party of Cayuga county avows its 
fixed determination to stand by Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, not only in this his hour of perse- 
cution, but as his faithful allies, to share 
his fortunes through all the vicissitudes of the 
pending great crusade in behalf of liberty 
and God-given natural rights. 

R. G. Parker, Secretary. 


Pittsburg Presbyterian Ministers Still at 
the **Land Theories.” 

At last Monday’s meeting of the Presby- 
terian ministers of Pittsburg there was a re- 
turn to the discussion of Henry George's 
teachings. Rev. Mr. Jackson had a paper 
prepared in which he took the affirmative side 
of the question, but the reading of it was de- 
ferred. Rev. Mr. Chalfant spoke at consid- 
erable length. He believed, with Mr. George, 
that there is no inherent right in the indi- 
Vidual ownership of the soil. He could not 
see, however, that Mr. George had cffered a 
practicable remedy. He feared that, if the 
George plan of taxation were put in force, 
land values would decrease to a point that 
would not yield sufficient means to support 
the government. “I would advise you all,” 
said he, “to read Mr. George. I admire the 
spirit of his ‘Progress and Poverty,’ ane 
recognize the author as a man wonderful in 
his knowledge of political economy, a clear, 
logical reasoner, of unquestionable earnest- 
ness and honesty.” Dr. Swift expressed the 
opinion that individual ownership in land 
tends to prevent the spread of communism 
and anarchy. 


Why He Remains a Heathen. 
Wong Chin Foo in North American Review. 

‘‘Do unto others as you wish they would do 
unto you,” or “Love your neighbor as your- 
self,” is the great divine law which Christians 
and heathens alike hold, but which the Chris- 


tians ignore. . This is what kee 
beathen I am. icc aes 


; pay $450 a month and erect a building worth 


FACTS FROM JUDGE MAGUIRE. 


Extracts From a Speech Delivered at San 


Jose, Cal. 


That stanch champion of the new crusade, 
Judge James G. Maguire, is doing manful 
work on the Pacific coast. On July 20 he ad- 
dressed a large audience in Grand Army 
hall, San Jose, and gave a telling description 
of the aims of the united labor party. Some 
of the points of the Judge’s speech are as 
follows: 

He stated that his purpose was not to ap- 
peal to classes or denounce classes, but to 
state principles for the good of all, principles 
based on justice. ‘Landlords, like all other 
men, are our brothers, and there are as many 
good men among them asin any other class. 
Nine-tenths of the workingmen would do as 
the landlords do if they had the opportunity. 
Nothing is further from our~=principles than 
to villify men or create a war among classes. 
It is the desire to remedy an evil in accord- 
ance with law. Inthis there is nothing vio- 
lent, nothing destructive, nothing antagonistic 
tolaw. Weask you to enforce your rights 
in and through the ballot. In that there is 
nothing wild, nothing rabid, nothing danger- 
ous to society.” 

After stating the relation of land to labor, 
the judge described the position of landlords. 
“These men,” he said, “‘are like suckers on a 
cornstalk. They produce nothing, but take 
the life of the plant. There are men who 
pay $100 an acre for rent of land in Santa 
Clara valley for the privilege of raising 
strawberries. He toils and sweats, and when 
his labor is done the landlord, who has done 
no labor, receives the larger share of the 
product. This system is permitted by the 
folly of the people. °The land was given to 
the whole people by God, and those who la- 
bor on it are entitled to the fruits of their toil. 

“In San Francisco only four merchants be- 
tween Second and Seventh streets on Mar- 
ket are doing business on their own land. All 
the rest are yielding up the great bulk of all 
their profits to the landlords. The landlords 
run no risk. If all the buildings would be 
burned down the land would remain, but the 
personal property of the merchants would be 
lost. When times are good the business men 
are enabled to pay the enormous rents ex- 
acted, but when the hard times come the 
landlord will not reduce their rents.” 

He cited the,case of Palmer Bros., who paid 
in eight years and four months $1,000 a month 
for the use of a store, starting in with a 
capital of $18,000, and at the end of that time 
were compelled to go into solvency. 

“The owners of the land claim that they 
bought the title tojthe land from the people. 
You may say that you were not here then 
and took no part in the transaction. True, 
but you belong to the society of the people 
There can be no perpetual title to land. The 
right is reserved to the state to take the title 
out of the hands of the landlord or his assigns, 
and this right has been sustained by the su- 
preme court of the United States from its 
organization to the present day. This rizhtis 
not vested in the federal government, but in 
states wherein the land is located. The land- 
lord is bound by this law as much as the 
meanest criminal is bound by laws applicable 
to hiscase. Because it has not been enforced 
heretofore that is no reason why it should not 
be insisted on now. 

“In San Francisco but 9,000, including men, 
women and children, have land interests, 
while the cther 270,000 and over are landless. 
In 1849 Mr. Prior got title toa sand dune in 
San Francisco, which was worth about forty 
cents. He did nothing withit but keep others 
off till 1854, when he rented it toa panorama 
company. They had a lease for five years on 
these terms: For the first year they were to 


$350.000. After the first year the rent was to 
be $500 a month. They were to pay the taxes 
on the building and property, keep the side- 
walk in repair and insure the buildings as 
security for Mr. Prior. The landlord had 
done nothing to increase the rental value of 
the Jand; it was done by the whole people. - 

“The union labor party of the east propose 
to accomplish this result by a graduated tax, 
but this is a violation of the constitution 
which requires that taxation shall be equal. 
The proposed system of taxation on land ac- 
cording to its rental value and doing away 
with taxation on improvements and personal 
property will accomplish the desired result. 
This is not confiscating the land. Itis taking 
the hands of the landlords out of the pockets 
of the people. It is simply enforcing a condi- 
tion by which the land js held. Justice 
Marshall, of the United States supreme court, 
in a decision, says if the right to tax exists, it 
is a right that acknowledges no limit.” 


A Tract by Judge Maguire. 


The central land and labor club of San 
Francisco have issued a remarkably strong 


tract by Judge James G. Maguire, entitled 


“Taxavion: the present system a tax,on con- 
science and a premium on fraud,” from which 
we extract a few interesting paragraphs. 

Speaking of poi] taxes, Judge Maguire says: 

In reality, poll taxes are a burden laid upon 
the laboring men who are employed iu shops 
and factories. For it is a notorious fact that 
the percentage allowed for collection (over 
one-seventh of the entire tax) will not induce 
the collector to make more than one demand 
for it, unless he can at the same time enforce 
payment of the amounts due from several 
persons. The facts in regard to this head tax 
are most startling; less than two-fifths of the 
amount levied is ever collected. Take the 
ense of San Francisco, for example. The 
adult male population (including Chinese) is 
over 100,000: the tax, at &2 per head, would be 
over $200,000; but the amount collected is 
only from $70,000 to $0,C, or an average of 
less than two-fifths of the amount due. 

The injustice of the tax on personal prop- 
erty, as Well as 6f the municipal license tax, 
is exhibited in a strong light. 


It is notoriously unequal; it is expensive 
and wasteful; it puts a premium upon dishon- 
esty; it is a prolilic source of perjury. 

Need I dwell upon its inequality! Need I 
tell you, much less prove to you, that the 
threadbare furniture of the laborer’s tene- 
ment is taxed at twice its market value, 
while the gorgeous appointments of princely 
palaces, with the fiyest cf home and oriental 
furniture, ornamenfed and enriched with the 
choicest gems of European art, are taxed at 
nominal sums, little exceeding the values put 
apes the homely outfit of the humble artisan? 
If any reader doubts this general statement 
let him look at his own tax bill, and then at 
the personal property assessment lists in the 
municipal reports, and he will either be con- 
vinced, as I have been, or he will turn away 
commiserating the dire distress of our re- 
puted millionaires, and wondering how they 
get through the winter with such meager ac- 
commodations. 

The discrepancy between the assessment 
and insurance on the stock and fixtures of one 
of our leading mercantile houses, which re 
cently created a sensation among the unin- 
formed, was by no means an exception to the 
generalrule. In that case the stock and fix- 
tures were assessed for $26,200, and insured 
for $300,000. The property was burned andthe 
insurance promptly paid, as there was no 
doubt about the correctness of the insurance 
valuation. 

So far, therefore, as it affects capital in- 
vested in mercantile pursuits, it may be justly 
denominated a tax on conscience and a pre- 
mium on fraud; for of course the merchant who 
escapes taxation on ten-elevenths of his zocods 
has an immense advantage in the market over 


his more conscientious competitor, who is fully 
taxed. ; 
While this outrageous inequality is a great 


‘detriment to the business of the conscientious 


merchant, the taxes are only advanced by 
him and are really paid by the consumers. 

Take a pair of shoes for example, taxes on 
the raw hides and on the store and fixtures of 
the hide dealer; taxes on the tannery and 
tanner’s capital; taxes on the store, stock and 
fixtures of the leather dealer; taxes on the 
buildings, machinery, stock and fixtures of 
the shoe manufacturer; taxes on the build- 
ings, stock and fixtures of the wholesale shoe 
dealer; taxes on the store, stock and fixtures 
of the retail shoe dealer; taxes on the horses 
and vehicles used in transporting the mate- 
rials from place to place; together with inter- 
est and incideutal expenses upon the ad- 
vances so made, are all impressed upon the 
shoes, go to make up their selling price, and 
must be all paid in a lump by the person who 
finally buys them for use. 

The vicious system of municipal licenses I 
have not space to elucidate, hence this illus- 
tration must suffice: If you want a beefsteak 
you must pay, in addition to the accumulated 
taxes above mentioned, a wholesale butcher’s 
license; a wholesale butcher’s delivery wagon 
license; a retail butcher’s license, and 2 li- 
cense on the retail butcher’s delivery wagon 
which brings the meat to your door. All of 
these are, like taxes, impressed on the meat, 
and must be paid by the consumer. 

Judge Maguire might have added that the 
consumer is compelled to pay net only every 
penny of these taxes, with all the expense of 
collecting them,‘but also.a profit on their pay- 
ment. 

The author next considers ’the true sys- 
tem of_taxation, and recites its advantages 
thus: 

A single tax upon land values willbe found 
to have these five advantages over all other 
systems of taxation: 

1. It has the least tendency to discourage 
production. Indeed it seems that it does 
necessarily encourage production. 

2, It is most easily and cheaply collected. 

8. It falls directly upon the ultimate payers 
and cannot be shifted. 

4. It is certain, and thus gives no oppor- 
tunity for tyranny or corruption on the part 
of officials and no temptation to perjury or 
evasion on the part of taxpayers. -_ 

5. It bears equally, and thus gives no citi- 
zen an advantage, nor puts any at a disad- 
vantage as compared with others. 

These advantages over the present system 
would be of incalculable benefit to industry 
and enterprise. They would direc*ly and im- 
mediately promote the interests of a!l our citi- 
zens, even of our land owners, except such as 
are mere land speculators, or mere sinecurists 
quartered on land, and these drones in the 
hive of industry, or ‘“‘dogs in the manger” as 
they have been aptly styled, are of no benefit, 
but are a positive injury to every interest of 
the country; and they should not be encour- 
aged. 

The remainder of the essay is devoted to 
enforcing these assertions by argument and 
illustration. 

We strongly advise every friend of the 
cause on the Pacific coast to secure copies of 
this tract for distribution. 


CURE *:DEA 


Pecs’s ParEsT IMPROVED CusHIONED Ean Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for ilinstrated book with testimoni- 

FREE. Addresa F. HISCUX, 853 Broadway, N. Yo 


Please mention this paper. 
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he ¥ SOCIET). 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDEN®. 


The sixteenth public meeting of the society will be 
held at the 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
SUNDAY} EVENING, ‘AUGUST 14 


Address by 


REV. DR. EDWARD M’GLYNN. 


Singing by 
CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
: ~ Under the direction of 
MISS AGATHA MUNIER. 


Admission free toall parts of the house, except the 
boxes. 

Seats in circle boxes, 2% cents each; in proscenium 
boxes, 50 cents. : 

Box otlice open Saturday and Sunday, 


The first grove meeting and excursion-of the Anti- 
poverty society will be held at Oriental Grove, L. I., on 
Saturday, Aug. 13. Particulars will be found in the 
news columns of “The Standard.” Tickets, price fifty 
eents (children under ten haif price), will be for sale at 
the box office of the Academy on Saturday and Sunday, 
as well as by members of the society, or can be secured 
by addressing Rev. Dr. Mctlynn, Room 28, Cooper 
Union, or Henry George, 3 Ann street, New York. 


A - TO SECRETARIES 

° 

OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
LAND AND LABOR CLUBS, 


We have received an order to send a copy of “PRO- 


TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade and 
labor organization orland and labor club that may 
wish to have it, up tothe numberof onethousand. A 
copy will be accordingly forwarded to the secretary cf 
any labor organization, local assembly of the K.of L. 
or land and labor club on receipt of twelve cents for 
postage. HENRY GEORGE & CO. 


EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 

tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 
scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send thelr names and addresscs to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 2% Ann street, New 
York. ; 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TATURAL RIGHTS, NATURAL LiB- 

ERTY and NATURAL LAW. an inquir 
fpto the causes of sucial maladjustiments, The rational, 
just and adequate remedy,” is what its title indicates 
and should be read by everyone. Price, postage pre- 
paid, single copy li cents; in quantities of 10 copies 
and upward 10 cents per copy. Address, F. Q@. STUART, 
Symes Block, Denver, Culo. | 


rpPHe PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor. 

AWMpage monthly. The authentic exponent of the 
Benn Pitman System of Phonography. 81.50 per 
a’nuum, Specimen copy free. The Phonographic In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, O. 


AA. 


Dp McG LYNN, HENRY GEORGE, POW. 
DERLY; 3 cabinet photos, We.; $2.75 per 100. 
McGILL, 34 Henry st., New York. 


ONGS OF THE NEW CRUSADE, 


The Anti-poverty society has issued a song book 
entitled, 


ANTI-POVERTY SOUNDS, 


containing the words and music of seven stirring 
songs, 45 Suny by the 
CONCORDIA CHORUS 
at the various meetings in New York and vicinity. The 
book is of a convenient size, Well printed, and has @ 
Strong piuper cover. Every Anti-povertyite or member 
of a land and labor club should do what he can to dis. 
tribute these songs and organize choruses to sing them 
in the coming campwgo. 
The bovk will be sent prepaid to any address on re. 
ceipt of the price, cents. Address 
HENRY GEORGE:& CO., 
<2) Ann street, New York City, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


CNAELES B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


280 Third avenue, cor. 14th street, 
New York. 


Children’s. Photographs by instantaneous process a 


specialty 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LLP ELLIE 


Eyes GEORGE’S NEW BOOK, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


—_—— 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS CF LABOR 


}mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50._ 


(From Preface.) 


Ihave not only gone over the ground generally trae a 


versed, and examined the arguments commonly used, 
but, carrying. the inquiry further. than the controver- 
sialists on eithorside have yet ventured to go, Dhave 


those still more important social questions, now rapidly 


becoming the “burning questions’ of our times; and to 
show to what radical measures the principle of free 
trade logicaliy leads. While pointing out the falsity of. 


the belief that tariffs can protect labor, I have not. 


faited to recognize the facts which give this. belief 
vitality, and, by an examination of these facts, have 


shown, not only how little the working classes can hope 
from that mere “revenue reform’? which is miscalled. 


“free trade,” but how much they have to hope from. 
real free trade. By thus harmonizing the truths which. 
free traders perceive with the facts that to protection- 
ists make their own theory plausible, I believe Thave 


opened ground upon which those separated by seeming+ . 


ly irreconcilable differences of opinion may unite for that 
full application of the free trade principle which would. 
secure both the largest production. and the fairest dis- 
tribution of wealth. a e 

By thus carrying the inquiry beyond the point where 


Adam Smith and the writers who have followed him 
have stopped, I believe Ihave stripped the vexed tartff. 
question of its greatest difficulties, and have cleared, | 


the way for the settlement of 2 dispute. which othere 


wise might goon interminably. The conclusions thus. © 


reached raise the doctrine, of free trade. from. the 
emasculated form in which it has. been taught by the 
Englisheconomists to the fullness: inoawhich it was held, 
by the predecessors of Adam. Smith, those [ustrious 
Frenchmen, with whom originated the motto Laisses: 
faire, and who, whatever may have been the confusions 


of their terminclogy or the- faults of their: method, 


grasped a central truth which. free traders since their 
time have ignored. Pe ae at 


My effort,in short, has been to muke such acandid: 
and thorough examination of the tariff! question, in all 
its phases,as would aid men to whom the subject is 
now 2 perplexing maze to reach. clear and firm conclu... 
sions. Inthis Itrust [have done something to inspire: 


amovement now faint hearted with the earnestness 
and strength of radical conviction, to prevent the: divie 


sion into hostile camps of those whom. a common. pure 


pose ought to unite, to give io efforts for .the emancipa 


tion of labor greater defisiteness of purpose, and ta. 


eradicate that belief in the opposition of national futere 


ests Which leads peoples, even of the same blood.and | 
tongue, to regard each other as naturat antagonists. | 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME aUTHOR.> — 
Progress and Poverty, 12mo- Cloth... ceveeseeneeeee SLID. 

a a PADOP sie icceewcctencece: 200” 
Social Problems, 12mo. cloth.............cesceseeeeee LOD. 


PAPE. ......cec.. orerres wceece oP! 
Property in Land, PAPEL... ceeereeseecenetccecoseense lS. 


The Land Question, paper.......6...0.. acrcvesecvece..’ ple 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpald on receipt 
of price. 


HENRY GEORGE & CO.. 3 Ann street, New York. | 
HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY.— 


We are now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on va- 
rious phases of the social preblem. These pamphiets. 


contain facts, fgures and arguments expressed. 1n cone.’ 


cise, Vigorous language easily understood. As a means. 
of propaganda we recommenda them to a!! who desire ta. 
help on the movement for social reform.. Those who 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 


but whoare unable personally te attend to their dis-: 


tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every: 


facility for sending them where they are needed and 


will be read. 
The following have already appeared: 
No. 1. “First Principles.”” By Henry George..: 4 pages. 
No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. re 
No. 3. ‘The Right to the Use of. the Earth.” By Her- 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. : 
No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov- 


erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost of 


Newark, N.J. 2 pages. 
No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. MoCready. 2 
pages. 


No. 6 “The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Louls. F. Post 


4 pages. 

No. 7. “New York’s Docks: The True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.” By. J. W.Sullivan. 4 pages. 

No. & “Unemployed Labor.” 
pages. 

No. 9 “Voices for Reform.” 2 pages. 

No. 10. “A Mysterious Disappearance.” By Lewis 
Freeland. 6 pages. : 

No. ll. “How to Increase Profits.”. By A. J. Steers. 
2 pages. eee 

No. 12 “The American Farmer.” By Henry 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 13. “Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm.” 
By W. T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 

No. 14. “The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s. 
Field.” By W.T. Croasdale. 12 paves. 

No. 15. “Only a Dream.” By Abner C. Thomas, € 
pages. 

No. 16 “The Anti-Poverty Society.” Dr. McGlynn’s 
address at the first meeting. 8 pages. 


No. 17. “The Cross of the New Crusade.” A poems * 


By David Rorty. 2 pages. 

No. 18 “It is the Law of Christ.” 
Spencer. of Henry, I. 4 pages. 

No.19. “My Landlord. By John Jones. 4 pages. 

No. 20. “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” 
Henry George before the Anti-Poverty Society. 
pages. 


No. 21. “Christianity and Poverty.” An address vy 


Father Huntington before the Anti-poverty society. 
4 pages, : 


No. 22. “Poverty and Christianity." An address by | 
Rev. Hugh ©. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty: soe. 


ciety. 8B pages. 


No. 2%. “The Single Tax.” By Thomas G. Shearman, 


8 pages. ‘, 


No, 24. ‘Hymns of the New Crusade”—No. L. 4pnges.. : 


No, 2%. “Hymns of the New Crusade”—No. 2. 4 pages, 
No. 26. “Religion vs. Robbery.” Address by Rev. Dry 
McGlynn before the New York Anti-poverty society, 
June 12, 1887. 8 pages. | : ese ee 


No. 2%. “Back tothe Land.” Bishop Nulty’s. letter. 


to ue clergy and laity of his diocese. 16 pages. Price, 
Scents, ta eae 
No. 27%. “Anti-Slavery and Anti-Poverty.” An ad- 
dress by the Rev. Hugh ©. Pentecost before the New 
York Anti-Poverty Society, June 19. 8 pages.. as 
No. 29. “Tenement House Morality.” Rev. J. Oc, 
Huntington in the Forum. #4 pages. 
No.3. “The Case Plainiy Statea.” A speech by 
F. Ring 
8 pages. 
To enable readers to select the tracts best. suited. for 
use in their neighborhoods a single full set of the Land 
and Labor library —one copy of each tract—wiill be se 


- 


to any address for 2 cents. 


Prices, free by mail: 2-page tracts—i). copies, 10 cents: ” 


100 copies, 15 cents; 1,0 copies, $1: 5,000 copies, $4.25. 
Four-page tracts—%5 copies, 10 cents; 10 coples, 2% 
cents; 1,000 copies, §2; 5,00) copies, $3.0. he 
Six-page tracts—25 copies, 15 cents; 100 copies, 37 centas, 
1,000 cupies, $3: 5,000 copies, $12.75. 7 
Right page tracts—2§ copies, 20 cents; 100 copies. 50 
cents; 1,00) capies, 84; 5,0uu copies, $17. . EEE 
Ten-puge tracts—%5 copies, 3) cents; 100 coples, 7% 
cents; 1,000 copies, $6; 5,000 copies, $25.5. a 


Other numbers fn preparation. nthe 
Address HENRY GEORGE, 
25 Ann st., New York Citys 
FLEXEY GEORGE'S SOLUTION 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT. 
. by oe 
HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


Minister to. the Relleville Avenue Congre 


Church in Newark, N. J.. 


A sixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5 cents, - 


Sent by mall on receipt of price. Address ag above. 
UsT OUT. eee 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWIIT 

AMPAIGN. — me 


By Louis F. Post anit Fred. C. Leubuscher. 
l vol, paper covers. Price, 2bcents. 
Address HENRY GEORGE & €O; 
2 Ann street, New York... 


Pps DEMOCRAT. 
A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY, 


The Democrat advocates Land. Resumption: and those | 


reforms which are necessary to mace the English. peo 
ple a free pon [tasks “compensation” not for those: 
who have 

vw ho have suffered thereby. 


For one dollar the Democrat is supplied for 18 months”. 


to uny address In the United States or Canada, 


Address 5 New Bridge street, Loudon, E. Cees 


‘So Mire us sib, 


he Orst, Sod in Published in America. devoted to the 2 
the principles of “Progress and Poverty”) 0). 


advocacy o 


Subscription, one year, with acopy of “Progressand 
Poverty,” given free, 56 cents; with “Progress and Pow _ 


erty” and “Social Problems,” 75 cents. 
M. BATTLE,9 Sprucestreet,.° 
New York. 
ene eee eee LC SLE Or 
S Sancta ING NEW.—aAnti-peverty and: Labor 
party hun.t-painted photo bovge o Agents: wanteds 
Metropoitai: + ccurative Badge Co, Olfice, No 7: West 
lathe Sb, TOUM ts . oe 


By Henry George. -# = 


By. Rev. 8. H. 


An address: by: 


before the Knights of Labor at Houston, Texas. 


nefited by unjust legislation, but fur those:. 


SP EBLUISHER’S NOTES. 
-Thatearnest worker, Judge James G. Ma- 
guire, sends to us, across the continent, a 
copy of Charles Mackay's stirring appeal to 
_ every man who knows the truth to utter it 
‘fearlesslyz 
| SPEAK THY THOUGHT. 
- Shame upon thee, craven spirit! 
it-mantly, just-or brave, 
f atraih have shone within inee, 
To conceal the light it gavel. 
aptive of the world’s opinion— 
¥rec to speak, but yet a slaved 


viction should be valiant; 
. Tell thy truth, if truth it de; 
Never seck to stem its current— 
‘“Dhoughts, like rivers, find the sea; 
twill fit the widening circle 
dermal verity. 


y thoucht, if thou believ’st it, 
ostie whom it may, = > 
*thouch the foolish scorn it, 
e obstinate gainsay— 


neers of things to come, 
ike thee, been weak and timid,. 
"3 to themselves, and dumb, 
sould be our present knowledge? 
Where the hoped millennium! 


here would be triumphant science, 
ching with her fearless eyes, 
yeh tie infinite creation | 
1e soul that underlies— 
cauty, soul of goodness, 
isdom of the earth and skies? 


there would be al@greattinventions, - 
om bygone fancies born, 
irst in deubt and darkness, | 
aunched *mid apathy and scorn? | 
dow could noontine ever light us, 
Bat for dawring of the morn? | 


re would be our frce opinion, 
ere the right to speak at all, 
es, like thee, mistrustful, 
been deaf to duiy’scall, _ 
onceaied the thoughts within them, 
i down for fear to fall? 


‘bouzh an honest thought outspoken, 
bead thee into chains or death, 
pas life compared with virtue? 
i thou not sarvive thy breath? 
The future age invites thee! 
| Trembler, what it saith! 


- Joud reproach to every oue who is content to 
‘sit at-ease while others are bearing the heat 
wand burden and privations of the day. And 
~ Jet there be no mistake about it; on every one 
-avho knows the truth and fails to spread it so 
-. farasin him Hes, there rests a share of re- 
- -Sponsibility for the sin and misery which can 
ouly be driven from earth by the triumph of 
our cause. Thisisa private soldiers’ battle 
we are fighting; it:must be won by individual 
effort, und iu no other way. Your neighbors 
—the men and women whom you know—are 
“the peuple you must work on, and every 
hour that you postpone your work delays our 
final victory a 
. Here is a letter from aworker who has been 
fighting the good fight with tongue and pen 
Sor years past. [ttcils the story of a-man 
awho speaks and writes and works for the 
@ause literally because he cannot help it. 


- Warren W. Bailey’s. paper, the Vincennes 


_ News, is striking noble blews for the cause, as 
| STaxpanp readers who have seen some of its 
ntiterances reprinted in these columns well 
know. Web fifty thousand such workers our 

‘triumph would be merely a question of 

“months: . a? 

Wirxcexses, Ind.—We are so prone to 
Jameut that good things get on so slowly 
here below, so apt to despair of reaching 
Carcasorne, that [ have thought my ex- 
perience iu 1bis movement, briefly told, 
might interest and perhaps cheer some brother 
te march on and keep in the middle of the 
road. 

It was nearly six years ago, in an idie hour 
ona ramy day, that Icbanced upen “Progress 
and Poverty.” Before that I bad advocated 
free trade in and out of season, but always 
with the conviction that it fell short of 2 so- 
lution of the social problem, ever with a 
haunting sense of its iuudequacy as a remedy 
for the is for which [ presertbed it, with 
some dim, wavering perception of the truth, 
for Thad read not a little cullateraliv on the 
general suhject. : 

Well, the book was 2 revelation. It took 
away the veil fromimy eyes and I saw the 
Nght in all its gilericus effulgence, not im- 
mediately, not with one sweep of vision, but 
slowly, uimost piiniully, as one emerging 
from a cover into bread day. But I saw the 
light and it filled me with a rapture that I 
shall not attempt to describe. it gave new 
life to my work, new hope, new inspiration, 
and my first impulse was to tell my friends. 
The first one Itcld laughed at me, but I got 
him to read the bouk. He was my first con- 
wert, I talked this new truth to my father 
and mother and tie rest of the fainily. They 
tell visitors we have bad land reform for 
breaktast, dinner, supper and night cap for 
€ix years, und they ure converts. An 
editorial friend cume to spend a week at 
Christmas time. We made it merry with 
“Progress and Poverty” and he went home 
to convert his wife and teach the new gospel 
through his paper, as lwas and am preach- 
Be - itinmine. And how the people secoffed 
za my first editorials! They took them as 
—3okes, but eventualiy they” took a more 
Serious view, apd. “erank,” “communist,” 
“anarchist,” began to be heard in connection 
avith my name. Suit went. My friends pitied 
me; my cnemies rejoiced that they could use 
my heresy to bring me to the stake 
of peblic opinion. But,as Methodists never 
preach a sermon that hasn’t something in it 
to save a soul, so T never let acopy of my 
‘paper go out that had not at least something 
te put my readers in the way of salvation. 
Coutrury to myexpectation, circulation did 
not drop. Qnly one bere and there quit on 
vecount of thal “blanked: land reforny busi- 

y one such two came to 
2ce. The second person I 
putin the way of light was a lawyer, 2s was 
the first; and he is to-day making clorious 

Bpecches for the cause. Another friend, a 
 Jawver and legisluior, made fun of me fer 

three vears, but at Cincinnati on. Juiv 4 1 
beard ‘hin speaking the plud news vo thou- 
sUslustic people from a platform 

© oceupied by Henry George. 

an edivor, derided my paper 

iteld him to siudy the ques- 

ng jadement. That was two 

since THE Sranp- 
sspen that ws 


ib effects. My sphere 
dimited, yet I do not 
oubi ' indirectly, through me 
have been udded a thousand recruits to the 
wmrmy of the new crusade. And } look over 
the field with a feeling of pride and good 
hope, gor I see that every one of these will 
: Vidi loanother; that the family 
teach, has or will becume 
Slativn: and that triumph is even 
3@ bills of jenoranee und 

sof prejudice. 
other, do nus sit down 


been very, ver 
tthat, directly or 


a Sunday school, as 
tunity if you watch! 


THE 


Preach it to your sweetheart or your wife. 
Some of the seed will fali in good ground, 
and will yield you a harvest of rejoicing. 
Don’t mind the ribald jests of the mob. Bear 
with the snecrs and slights of the saviors of 
society, and goright on spreading the glorious 
news that Christ is come back into the world 
With sweet religion teaching that God is the 
Father and al! men are His children, equal in- 
heritors of His bounties. 
Surely the prize is worth the strugzle! 
Warren W. Bailey. 


This letter of Mr. Bailey’s reminds us to re- 


‘mind you how much can be done through the 


local press of any neighborhood. It isn’t atall 
hard work to get your local editor to help 
you in your work of making converts. He 
may not be willing to help you—be may even 
do all in his power to show his readers that 
the anti-poverty gospe! is a wild dream of a 
few impracticable fanatics; but if he can only 
be got to discuss the question, no matter 
which side of it he may espouse, he must help 
you in spite of himself. Discussion means 
victory for us; that’s the beauty of a cause 
which has truth, and not expediency, behind 
it. Write to your local paper. Ask the editor to 
explain thingsto you Point out to him the dis- 
crepancy in tax assessment between improved 
and idle land, and beg him to tell you why 
industry and improvement should be punished 
with a tax fine, and idle speculators in God's 
bounties encouraged. Put the case to him of 
a@ young man who is anxious if possible to re- 
main in the town or village of his birth, who 
is able and ready to build a house, get mar- 
ried, and settle down to help advance the 
prosperity of his native place, but who is 
driven away because some man with a piece 
of paper demands a blackmail for the use ofa 
piece of God’s earth; and ask him to explain 
the matter to you. Collect what statistics 
you can about the increase of farm mortgages, 
the absorption of smal! farms into large ones, 
the taking of farm lands out of cultivation 
and transferming them into idle and vacant 
tewn lots. the degradation of farmers’ sons 
into. day wage laborers, and ask why 
these things are so—why they could 
not be prevented by making the 
people who monopolize God’s bounties 
pay taxes for the exclusive privilege of using 
them. If there are quarries, or mines, or 
marl deposits, or valuable wells near at hand, 
show how small a portion of their product 
goes to the men who work in them, how large 
a portion goes to those who do nothing but 
prevent others from working in them, and to 
what an extent their productiveness might be 
increased if the men who “own” them were 
compelled by rigid taxation either to work 
them themselves or permit others to do so, 
Ask questions; insist on having answers; 
point out how the answers confute themselves, 
and you can start a discussion among your 
neichbors that will enable you to bring recruit 
after recruit to the new crusade and sub- 
scriber after subscriber to THE STANDARD, 

Here is a letter worth reading: PR 

———, ———--—.—I inclose herewith for the 
MeGivaun fund $2.50, for the recruit subserip- 
tion fund $2.50; total, $3. It is my intention 
to send weekly at least §2, to be equally di- 
vided, as above, and I invite all other sub- 
scribers to THe Stanpvarp ([have been one 
irom the beginning), who are able, to join 
with me. If eight hundred of them will do 
so, then the noble martyr (the head perhaps 
of a noble army of martyrs) will receive a lt- 
tle over $40,000 a year. I have no doubt that 
he will emulate the good bishop in “Les 
Miserables.” If he shoufd move into a mar: 
ble palace, I shall stop my contribution. 

My contribution to the recruit. subscription 
fund continued for one year will have enubled 
you to send THE StanpDarpD for six weeks to 
327 people: and Linvite those of your subscrib- 
ers Who are not able to contribute money, 
but can furnish names, to send in the baimes. 
If eight hundred shall accept mv first invita- 
tion (beginning with $5 and continuing for one 
year thereafter at $2 per week}, the number 
of names required from the others will be 
261,927. Tracts may do a great deal, but six 
weeks of THE STanparp to that nuinber will 
do a great deal more. As the English hostler 
said, “Hits not the ’ard and easy ’unting 
that turts the ’orse’s ’oofs, but the ’ammer, 
’ammer, "ammer on the ’ard Jigh road.” TI 
would like that the remarkable speech by 
Mr. Ring, published in your last issue, could 
go with the tirst number. Could it nev be 
done in the form of a supplement! 

The foregoing was written before I had 
reached “Publishers’ Notes” in your last. 
Since reading them [ have felt impelled to re- 
open my communication and double my first 
eontribution (but to be divided as befure}, so 
that thirty more STANDARDS may go out aw 
once. Now, fellow subscribersto THE Stanp- 
AED, who are able, who will be the first of the 
eight hundred? Do all speak at once! 

7AMMER 7AMMER ‘ASIMER. 

*’Ammer ’Ammer ’Ammer strikes the nail 
square on the head at every blow. If eight 
hundred STANDARD readers would pledge 
themselves to send a dollar a week for 
recruit subscriptions we could count on nearly 
300.000 converts from that source alone 
Within a year. Ii eight thousand would do 
it instead of cight hundred a year or two 
would see the dawn of the millenium. Mind, 
this isn’t any figure of speech, but a cold, 
sober fact. Our victory is only a question of 
numbers. Do your duty, STANDARD readers, 
uplift the cross of the new crusade and urge 
it forward and the triumph will be speedy. 
Sit idle while others work and the triumph 
will be delayed, perhaps until you shall have 
passed away. 

Mr. Ring’s remarkable speech, to which 
7Ammer ‘Ammer 7Ammer alludes, has been 
published in tract form, and is already, doing 
good word. 

Totepo, O.—Fer inclosed "82 send Tre 
Stayparp for six weeks to the following 
twelve names. [Ihave just returned from a 
trip through Michigan, and find the signs 
hopeful for a fall realization of the rights of 

nap to the use of the earth. In Manchester I 
noticed a young man reading “Progress and 
Poverty.” in Saline I came in contact with 
some prohibitionists, one of whom said he was 
in full sympathy with Dr. MceG!tynn, but could 
not go his land doctrine. Tasked what be 
thought the doctor’s idea was in regard to 
land. He said he wanted to take the Jand 
away from the people. [explained to him 
that he was mistaken, that the contrary was 
true; he merely wanied to place all taxes on 
land values, and exempt what labor produced 
from tuxes. He said [am in for that; do that 
and yeu destroy land monopcly; ao man 
would held more Jand than he could use, and 
in bringing land into use labor must be em- 
ployed. Get the truth to the people, and we 
can Win sooner than we expect, or could have 
hoped a few years ago. A. R. Wyn. 

ENTERPRISE, Kan.—I inclose seventeen re- 
eruit subscriptions, nearly all of whom think 
George and McGlynn shuuld be hung. 

THE STANDARD is 2 wonderful paper, and is 
doing a great work. It preaches true relig- 
ion, of which we sorely need a great revival. 
Theology has been substituted for religion, 
unuil the world is losing sight of its moral 
movrings; and ability to Keep cut of the peni- 
tentiary bas becume the only test of honesty 
and respectability. Keep on answering ob- 
jections and stating primitive principles 
plainty. Let the light in on the very founda- 
tion, and when a man is once started right he 
will goon. tis the many who know nothing 
of land reform that must be looked after 
first. W. H. T. WAKEFIELD. 

BaLTIMoRE, Md.—Find inclosed $2 for an- 
other club of twelve six-weeks' subscribers. I 
have heard from some of my last list who re- 
ceived their first copies last week. One man 
suid he had never before seen or heard of 
sucha paper as THE STANDARD, and after 
reading one number of it he did not see how 
any Working man could fail to see the benefit 
of the single tax. Another, who used to call 
Henry George a socialist and anarchist, said 
there wis a good deal of common sense in the 
pauper, he is a tugboat engineer. 

JESSE KEEN. 

PORTLAND, Me.—For inclosed $1 send THE 
StanDakb for six weeks tothe following ad- 


‘dresses, Asfastas I read my Stanpaup I 
give it to some one else to read, and I am 
making converts all the time. 
H. R. SELLECK. 

Remember our system of recruit subscrip- 
tions is intended to enable readers to have 
THE STANDARD sent to their friends for six 
weeks only at a reduced price. We send the 
paper for six weeks 

To any two addresses for 50 cents. 

To any five addresses for $1. 

To any twelve addresses for $2. 

But we cannot renew subscriptions at the 
same rates, 


Conn.—Please find inclosed 


$1, my membership fee in the Anti-poverty 
society. I feel it an honor to belong to such 
a movement, and can’t but feel I should be 


less a man were I not to work for its success. 
I am but a working man with little time and 


money, but am doing what I can toward bel p 


ing the movement. © vias fe 

fhere are a good many men in this city 
who, through reading newspapers owned by 
capitalists and edited by college graduates, 

et a very wrong impression of what the 
and and labor party is striving for; and the 
newsdealers in this vicinity seem to want to 
hide the light by having a very limited sup- 
ply of Sranparps for sale each week. So if 
one is not able to get to the stores by Friday 
evening they miss getting the paper. 

But no matter how capitalistic newspapers 
misrepresent this movement and sneer at 
Henry George and his ‘absurd theories,” the 
seed has been sown, and every day it is grow- 
ing, being nourished by intelligence, reason 
and justice, and we feel in our hearts that 
this movement is going to be successful—is 
going to be a grand success—and people in 
the generations that are to come will look 
back with love and reverence to the founder 
of this glorious movement, and will build 
monuments to him in their hearts which will 
last forever. W. H. Dalby. 

Friend Daily, you write an intcresting 
letter, You apparently understand the 
secret of the letter weting art—to have 
something to say, to make up your mind just 
what it is, and to say it tersely and clearly. 

Now, why do you let this talent of yours 
be idle when you have such a splendid 
chance to use it for the benefit of the cause 
you have at heart? Tf your loeal press with 
its college graduate editors conveys a false 
idea ef the anti-poverty movement why don’t 
you try and make use of the same press to 
correct this false idea? Write letters, ask 
questions, make comments. Start a dis- 
cussion somchow.. You can ao it if you try, 
and the resuit cannot fail to be beneficial. 
Never mind the editorial commeuts that may 
be made on your letters. Falsehood can't 
hurt us, and truth is bound to helpus. A 
cause like ours, founded on a great bottom 
principle of justice, needs only discussion to 
help iton. The men who oppose and abuse it 
with tongue and pen are doing good mission- 
ary work in spite of themselves. It is only 
those who keep auict and avoid discussion 
who can seriously delay our triumph. 

As for the newsdealers keeping scant sup- 
plies of THE STanparp, time will cure that 
evil, and you can hasten the cure by inducing 
your friends to inquire for and buy the paper. 
Newsdealers don’t lack shrewdness, and 
when they see that their custciners really 
want a paper they’re pretty sure to supply it 
if possible. Mauy among them are doing all 
they can for Tue Stanparp already, and 
others are coming into the movement daily, 


New Haven, 


“Stella of the East” sends us §5 fortwo 
subscriptions to THe Staxparp, “wishing it 
were twenty times as much,” «nd these verses, 
which she entitles the new version of ‘The 
Sweet Bye and Bye:” 

There’s a land that’s the fairest of lands, 

Where the fag of the free is unfurled; 
Where the statue of liberty stands 

With her torchlight enlightening the world. 
In the sweet bye and bre 

Liberty shali establish her fame; 

In the sweet bye and bye 
She her mission shall louder proclaim! 


We shall see in this beautiful land, 
When we justice no longer oppose, — 
Homes of beauty on every hand 
And the wilderness bloom as the rose. 
In the sweet bye and bye, 
Which the prophet and priest have foretold; 
In the sweet bye and bye, 
Crowned with blessings and joy manifold. 


And now for our letter-box: 

A gentleman in Louisville, Ky., writing to 
one of the regular contributors to the columns 
of THE STaxpARpD remitting money for books 
and subscriptions, says: 

This is the only cause I have ever known 
that scems to me «worthy of all men’s utmost 
enthusiasm and uusparing energy. It is 
Christ’s own religion renewed and revivified— 
made all alive with the very spirit of Christ 
himself. My interest and sympuathies are ut- 
terly absorbed in it, and I deeply deplore 
that 1 can do so little to further the cause. 
But what 1 can do to bring the truth to the 
minds of those of my frieuds (and others) 
who are capable of thinking—who can under- 


stand a simple preposition when demonstrated_ 
us fand doctrine is—I mean to 


as clearly us ¢ 
do by supplying them with “Progress and 
Poverty” and THE STANDARD until they know 
that there is such a question now at issue 
and what that question is. . . . IT am 
saturated pith Henry George’s “heresies,” if 
such they be, without a scintilla of reserva- 
tion in mind, heart or soul. I have known 
What it is to carry the specter gf poverty in 
the back of one’s head for some twenty-five 
years, and if it has been so ever present with 
me, who bave prospered reasonably well ia 
the way of making money, how must it have 
eaten into the souls of the millions who earn 
ina year only what I have been paid twelve 
times a year. The wonder to me is that any 
one who recognizes his teilow men as mer can 
Withstand the truth as expounded in ‘Pro- 
gress and Poverty,” or withhold from it his 
heartiest sympathy and support. 


Baltimore, Md.—Inclosed find $1 for five 
copies of “Progress and Poverty” in paper. 
The fruit has commenced to ripen, and lam 
going to gather it in. FRANK M. DUVAL. 

St. Paut, Minn.—Inclosed find $1.25, for 
which send THE STANDARD for six months. I 
have been a reader of your paper since it was 
first issued, receiving the papers from the 
local newsdealer; but being absent from the 
city afew days the fore part of the week, I 
was unable to obtainacopy. The demand 
for THE STANDARD has wonderfully inercased 
here. One of the newsdealers informs me he 
could have sold 300 additional copies last 
week if he had them. HERMANN BRown. 


Essen, Pa.—Send me THe Sranparp for 
another six months. I would as soon want a 
meai a day as want THE STanparp. It is 
always Monday before it grrives here. If 
you can send it sooner, please doso. Jam 
always wearying for it. Patrick LAWLER. 


WAUKESHA, Wis.—Send me $1 worth of 
tracts, such as in your judgment would be 
best for circulation among country peuple. 

God biess THE STanpaRp. Its heavenly 
eloquence drives the blues away. I have 
made four converts, with three men to hear 
from. “Great God,” said one, “we endure a 
system that allows men to buy up and fence 
in God’s creation as a means of making other 
men support them in idleness.” Our strongest 
Weapon is to get meu to thinking. 

HENRY APPLETON. 

_Los ANGELES, Cal.—I have just placed some 
copies of THE STANDARD and some land and 
labor tracts in the hall of the Seventh Day 
Adventists in San Francisco, und also in the 
Salvation army hall of Los Angeles. At the 
same time I left them a little note advising 
them to carefully read THE STanparp, and to 

reach hereafter in their sermons that to be- 
ievein a just and kind God is to believe that 
God made us all equals, and fave the lund to 
us all for use, and not for to hold for specu- 
lative purposes. I hope that they will see the 
truth and help along the cause. 

Inclosed are stamps. Send me some back 


numbers of Tas Stanpanp, J shall sead for 
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them every week, asI think thev are better 
than the tracts. i J. E. MILLER. 


Rep Bup, Ii.—For the inclosed $25 send me 
the inclosed list of books; also five copies of 
‘ue STANDARD for one year to my address. I 
want to put them where I think they will do 

ost good. 

For the balance of the money send such an 
assortment of tracts as you think will do most 
good in an agricultural country. Sample 
copies of THE STANDARD are always welcome. 
t is a real pleasure to send money to THE 
STANDARD, as I feel Iam doing good with it, 
both for myself and for others. 
Lovis LESAULNIER. 


Waco, Tex.—I have just finished reading 
the meeting of the Anti-poverty society, and 
am happy to hear of the good work progress- 
ing so fast. I never understood what true 
Christianity was until I read Dr. McGlynn’s 
lectures. I had about come to the conclusion 
that religion was a humbug, but in the few 
months I have been reading THE StanparpD I 
have been convinced that there is one place 
where true Christianity is taught. Iread and 
talk the doctrine of THE STANDARD to every 
person who wants to know what you people 
are doing, and to some that don’t. I am do- 
ing everything possible to get people to study 
this question you so justly advocate. 

: EK. W. WILLIAMS. 

Thus the earnest workers are laboring all 
over the land, and their number is increasing 
week by week. StanparpD readers, for the 
speedy triumph of our cause nothing is neces- 
sary but that you should—each and every one 
of you—join this band of workers. 


The bulletin board idea seems to be spread- 
ing. One reader writes from East Saginaw, 
Mich.: 

It bas been proposed to make use of the bill 
board system of “spreading the hght.” Now, 
suppese that such short articles as that of 
W. Parkin of Paterson, N. J., in THe Stranp- 
arp of July 30, or the clippings from the Rock 
Islander, Boston Globe and Fort Worth 
Gazetie, in THE STANDARD of saine date, un- 
der the head of “Straws Which Show the 
Wind,” were put where the tviling millions 
would have to read them or turn their heads 
the other way, how could they fail to produce 
good results? True, these arucles are short, 
but as the peanut boy found that giving each 
passenger on the train just one peanut as a 
sample caused an immediate demand for 
more peanuts, so itis very plain that on the 
same principle the tracts and papers would be 
increased, even among people who have never 
thought of finding the cause of their hard- 
ships, 

Another correspondent writes: 

Cannon Fats, Minn.—There is a public 
notice board at my house. While looking ai 
it the other day the idea occurred to me that 
it would be a good plan to have an attractive 
poster on it telling ina few words our princi- 
ples and plans and how to find out about 
them. It would set the passer-by to thinking, 
andif there were more than one it would set 
them arguing. They would be the ban- 
ners on the outer walls, to show the spirit 
within. The people are so busy nowadays 
that we must take them on the wing. 

U. TANNER. 


And from St. Louis comes this message: 


My friend, Mr. L., an ardent supporter of 
our common cause, carrying ona cigar, fruit 
and toy establishment on a@ principal corner 
of a thoroughfare much frequented on Sun- 
day by working people, is desirous to act on 
your suggestion to establish a regular 
“land and labor” “bulletin board,” on which 
We can post the pamphicts, reviews, Stanp- 
ARDS and other literature relating to the 
movement. We are preparing our bulletin 
board, and wish to know if you will forward 
us at the earltest possible time a judicious se- 
lection of “land and labor library” tracts 
to start us. After the first have been. 
exhibited, we are confident of an increasing 
demand for STANDARDS and tracts ard 
all publications. We are forming  con- 


tiguous tothe bulletin news stand a Henry 


George club, and would like to enable our 
members to be thoroughly educated up to the 
principles we advoeate so earnestly. I find 
on observation the astonishing and cratifying 
fact that workingmen, almost to a unit, have 
heard of this “luud restoration,” and it has 


‘acted on thein like the bugie on a war horse, 


And they are piteously asking for more light 
Show them the way, they are ready to move, 
and are watching New York as their euiding 
star. We must educate our constituency. 
Send us lots of tracts. Our people will gladly 
pay for this*kind of food, and are languishing 
Yor it. CHakLEs Epw. TURNER. 
This bulletin board idea has immense possi- 
bilities in it, and is very easy to put in prac- 
tice, especially in small town and village 
neichborhoods. A board is easily put together 
and any tree will do to hang iton. Complete 
copies of THE STANDARD, or of suitable tracts, 
ean be kept displayed on it; and it would be 
well that the board should have displayed on 
it the address of the nearest land and labor 
club, or anti-poverty society, or of some 
individual to Whom application can be made 
for further decuments and information. An 
announcement of THE STANDARD, With a local 
address to which subseriptions can be for- 
warded, should also appear on ihe board. 


New York.—A large number of the flock 
wopld be glad to have you state in Pub- 
lisher’s Notes which in your estimution is the 
best sinyle tract setting forth briefly the 
essentials of our religion~a sort of “Progress 
and Poverty” in a nutshell. We have sume 
opinions of our own, but you and your col- 
leagues are in a better position to judge the 
question fairly. What the latty want for 
missionary work is @ condensation of the 
whole in attractive, readable shape, to carry 
around and hand to friends who are just 
hearing of us and who are willing to examine 
the question in this form, but who shriak like a 
recruit at camp meeting from being drawn 
out. W. J. TERWILLIGER. 

We think tract No. 50, “The Case Plainly 
Stated,” will perhaps fill our correspondent's 
requirements better than any other. But so 
much depends on circumstances—the charac- 
ter of the person addressed, his mental ea- 
pacity and mode of thought, that it would be 
impossible to name any single gtract ‘that 
should be applicable to all cases. 

We have had several questions of this kind 
lately, and in order that our readers may se- 
cure the opportunity to examine fand!. decide 
for themselves just§jwhich tracts are best 
suited for use among their friends, we shall, 
for the present, send a complete set of the 
“Land and Labor Library”—one copy of each 
tract--to any address for twenty cents. 


The recruiting fund now stands; 
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TOLAL 00 CALC c. ccaccccsccvccccccccccseccseseesees SIG 21 
The object of this fund isto forward Stanp- 
ARDS to persons in various parts of the coun- 
try whose names are furnished by friends of 
the cause who are themselves unable to sup- 
ply the necessary money. 
The fund needs support. We have thou- 
sands of good names upon four list,fand lack 
only the meaus to utilize them. 


Tre STanpDARD needs*the addresses of 
Methodist clergymen in all parts of the coun- 
try, Will such of our readers as are able 
send them in? It should be stated, in every 
case, whether the address is a permanent one 
or not. It the clergyman is about to be trans- 
ferred, please give the new as well asthe 
present address, with the date at which the 
transfer will be made. 


OLLAND’s . 
CUFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
143 Fourth avenue, 


Bet, 25th ald 16th stay. 


(owrertuwarr, | 
NEW YORK. : 
_ FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
_ EVERYTHING FOR HOUSEKEEPING. _ 
CASH OR! CREDIT. 


| PRICE LISTS MAILED, 


‘PARK ROW, CHATHAM STREET, CHATHAM. 
- SQUARE, 


- BEVEN STORES TOGETHER. 


Between City Hall and Chatham Square, 


COWPERTHWAILT, 
BWEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 15807. 


WD Pees WELL 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE.............-cceeeseeee ees 818.00 

TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 4.00 

BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, From 16.00 

DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 

BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORKE- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASURE, FRO ........... see 

OVERCOATS, QUILTED ‘ILK OR SA- 
JIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM.......-----seeeee 


WERY.NY? | ~ 
OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 


Samples and Self-Mensurement Chart 
Mailed on Application. 


12.00 


20.00 


IS THE BEST GOCD ENOUGH FOR YOU? 


_ 
oo 


a They contain everything essential to 
AcctrrateTime Keeping found 
any watch, and in cddition have tho following im- 


ortant povoatee varrorencnt: which appear only 
B Keystone Watches; 

.The PATENT DUST EPROGF protects perfact! 

' the balance and hair spring (tho most delicste an 
ce ntital parts) from dam gs, dirt and dempuces, 

Tho Parent Compound Reguiator bas absolutes 

2 ty no lost motion. . 

The PATENT STEM WIND is tho strongest 
and simpicet mado. 

Tio Patent Dusi-proof movemerts aro freo 
from ull variations caused by dirt or dampness; 
sn adyantagewhich no other makerdoesor dare claim. 

This is tho only Factory using enly Genuine Ruby 

y dewels in every grade, and all Keystone Watches 
are mace of the best mnterial, ard arenccuryate 
time keepers, ucder our own 


DMO B26 Chestact S 
ATKINSON BROS enuiretentcr 
Age 


General nts for the Keystono Standard Watch Ca, 


4s5-ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THESI.GCA 


AIRD’S GRANULES. 
= Dr. Raird some years ago dis 


Covered 2 mew vital princupis Oy 
conbining anumber of wegihae 
Ohe altalaitds and then extracts 
tng the vital principls from the 
combination. Its ejects have 
been marvelous. He found its 
aficcts most marked upon the 
gooridiuian system, throwing off 
mistematter through tae glands 
Of excretion and Stimulating 
the glands to healthy actions 

Acts especially on the Liver, 
Parcreas. Spleen, Kidneys and 
Glands of Stomach and Intes- 
tines. Send for pamphicts. 

23.cents per box, 5 boxes $1; of 
@ruggists or by mail, postage 
prepaid. ; 

Dr. Baird wii) GUARANTEE 
to cure any casa of PILES of 
KUPIURE promptly, ferra- 
siciaw; Member of State sentiy end terrhkoud pain. NO 
Board of Education; Speak- CURE, NG PAY. Write for 
er of the House of Ase pamplilets. Consuitation atofice 
sembly, CXI. Legisizture tee Address Dr, Baisd, 157 W. 
of New Jersey, Session 1827, ard St., New York. 


DR. 


Sole proprictor of ** Dr. 
Baird's Granules;"’ ex-Prese 
ident Washington Board of 
Health; ex-Ccunty Phye 


ii m ey. 
4 PLS OPS CUREMFOR- 1 
ue CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. wn 


oh Best Cough Syrup. Tastee goad. Use ES 
intime. Sold dy drugzists, 


CONSUMPTION 


“2 
OT 
ba 


**Qeccakra AKROON,” 
the new song written to 
DR. WGLYNN 
and sung with the greatest success by Miss Munier at 
the Academy of Music canbe had at Pond’s, Dittson’s 
and Harns’, Broadway and Tweifth streat, and ‘music 


and stationery stores generally. 


ip 
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CARPET AND FURNITURE GEALERS, 


COR, BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 
“CO-OPERATIVE COLONY. 


ERSONS DESIRING HOMESTEAD OR 
SeCKING lavestMents Should join or subscribe to the 
sO-Operative Colony Association now organizing for the 
purpose of securing and locating of & suicient tract of 
available land in the Rio Grande Valley for the carrying 
eu of the business of agriculture and stock raising on 
the co-operative plan. 
For information und map of New Mexico, address 
‘ SzeC’Y CO-OPERATIVE COLONY, 


¥, 0, Bux 2ig, Pueblo, Cok 


((QAaMERON AND THE PICNIC 
Selling $25.00 suits for $9.00 keeps. CAMERON, Who ls. 
amember of the a.P.S.,fromthepicnic. «i _— 


But he means to join in the fun, | and will give awa 
prizes ranging from $25.00 (first price suit) to $2.00 


a 


N. B.—Open your envelopes carefully, the prize may. 
pe yours} ee 
CARIERON, 
Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn. 
UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


- EW YORK TO THE COUNTRY. 


Headquarters Campaign Executive Committee 
Central Labor Union, i 2 

. New York, November, 1886.) 0° 

To Organized Labor throughout the United States, ©. 
Greeting: oe ee 


The great moral victory which we have won inthis city: 
“by the polling of 69,Uuu votes for our candidate in the came 
palgn begun by the Central labor union,and the congratue | 
tions which the men of New Yerk have received from’ 
all parts of the country, eneourage us to believe that it 
is now within the power of organized labor to begin @ 
national movement that shall carry to triumphant sic 
ceys the great principles on which Industrial and politic 
cal emancipation must be based. ae 
This cumpaign has shown us that by fgnoring minor’ 
differences it 1s possible to unite the political-power of 
labor on a platform confined. to fundamental principles. 
What we have done in New York has been accomplished. ‘: 
in the face of greater obstacles than exist anywhere elsa.. 
in the United States. We see that it is only necessary: 
to improve our organization here to carry this city, and: 
we believe that general organization must result th the, 
formation of @ national party that will sweep the. 
country. ; yen 
We call on organized labor everywhere to form polti= 
cal assovlations bused on the Principles of. the platform: 
of the convention of trade and Jaber associations of Ne 
York, and having in view political action, local, stata. 
and national, at the earliest possible moment.° 
Itis desriable that organized. labor, wherever it. exe). 
ists. should take the initiative in this. movement... Rug. 
%is our opinion, confirmed by our recent. experience, 
that the most effective organizations for political xctio 
ere to be formed outside of labor associations, 
as far as possible animated and controlled by thei 
members. In this way we may avoid any conflict with, 
the rules and regulations that forbid, political action om 
the part of associations primarily designed for Indus: 
trial purposes; may bring into our. ranks 2 large. clas: 
now outside of labor associations, but whose sympathies: 
are thoroughly with us; may secure that orgunization |: 
by election districts whichis necessary to efficient po-. 
litical work; and by means of reunions, lectures, tia. | 
dissemination of literature, readings from siund works: 
on social science,and debates, curry on the work of 
education, This is the course Wwe have. resolved: to 
adopt in this city, and we commend a similar course ta’ 
our brethren throughout the land. - We beheve the time: : 
has come when, for the accomplishment of its purposes; : 
labor must step into the political arena, and, rallying: 
Ail the forves that are upon its side, make an open fiehy | 
for the assertion of those equ2l rights which the cream 
charter of American liberty guarantees. to us all, bes. 
hy oD ee the old political parties have heretofuse: 
gored. : 
The difficulty which everywhere. confronts us, in ot 
efforts to raise wages and secure leisure, is the exk- 
tence of an impoverished mass, forced by their necesg- 
tles to accept Work on any terms. Until we can lessee 
the intensity of that struggle for existence which make, . 
so Many Men and women ready todo anything ta prw 
cure the mere necessaries of life, the work of our labor 
assuciations muss be conducted under tremendous dis- 
advantages, Men who cannot find: employment are 
every Where the force which those who coppose us utile 
ize to resist our just demands. It is therefore necessary". 
that we should make war upon the great wrong whiek 
causes poverty—the primary injustice which makes the: : 
land on which and fromm which all of us must live the ex: 
clusive property of individuals, and denies. to the res 
of us the right to live and to wark, unless we pay black. 
raail for the privilege. A 
We therefore ask you to form poltical associations 
based upon the principles set forth in eur platform, and 
through the central committee, room 28, Couper Union 
New York city, which has. been, appointed for thar pur 
pose, to put yourselves fn. communication With other 
similar associations throughout the land. wee 
As 5000 as tls Work shall have gone far enough, a. 
national conference will be called to organize the new): 
party—a party powerful enough to re-write the laws, 


and execute the people’s will, ; 
by order of the executive committee. eee 
JOHN MeMaCueIn, Chairman... 


RD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEET 
every Monday evening. German speaking me 
fers every Tuesday evening at Vincent hall, 158? 
Third avenue, corner 105th street. Open every evenia 
for enrollment of members. Thursday and Saturday 
evenings free debates of the Progress and Poverty club 


LAND AND LABUVE PARTY. 


Fuad AND LABOR. 


The Central Committee has been organized for th 
purpose of carrying into state and national polltics, 
by means of tracts, circulars, correspondence, Jeo- 
tures, etc., the principles of the United Labor Party of 
New York. oe e : | 

We oppose the stupid fiscal’system that piles u 
hundreds of millions of dollars in our treasury vaults, 
while we are paying interest on an enormous debt; w: 
aimat the abolition of the system: which makes the 
railroad and the telegraph a means for. the oppressiez: : 
of the people aid the aggrandizement of an aristocrat: 
of Wealth and power; and we advocate the raising ofa - 
public revenues froma tax on land according to ite: 
value, throwing the. burden of taxation upon mining 
lands and upon the wealthy monopolizers of land e 
in and near. our great cities, thus re. 
heving, on the 


values 
ona hand our crowded tenement. 
on the other the. farming Inter 
est of our country, by removing all taxes from the pros. 


population, and 


ducts of industry. 


Members of trade and labor: organizations, and all 
citizens in favor of independent political action.wh 
are desirous of taking. part inthe formation: of Ian 
and labor clubs, or in tract distribution, ara request 
to address - 

JOHN M'MACKIN, 
- Chairman Central Committee, 
43 Cooper Union, Nv ¥.City:.” 

Citizens of the following named states who indo 
the principles of the United Labor party and. desire 
lend active afd in the great movement. now: beginning 
for the emancipation of labor, are requested to comm 
nicate with the State Organizers. of their respective. 


states, as follows: ae 
California—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco.» 
Connecticut~—Robert. Pyne, 233 Asylum: st., Hartford, 
Indiana—Warren Worth Bailey, Vincennes.. col 

eo riSes cary George. Club, 233: Vine:st., Cincin: 


Massachusetts (Berkshire county)—F. Harvey Lincoln, 
box 115, Zylonite. me : 


Minnesota—Central Committee, United Labor Par 

42. fhird st.south, Minnexpolis.. ls 
New York-Jonn MeMackin, 2% Cooper Union,’ New 

York city. : ; ges 
Ohio—Henry George Club, 253 Vine st., Cincinnatl, 
South Carohna—Benjamin Adams, Charleston . 


West Tennessee, Eastern. Arkansas. anc. Northern: 
Mississippi—Land and Laber Club Ne. 2. Keoms, 9 and 
10, Cottun Exchange, Memphis, Tenn. yeas 


Sy 
OL HOMES MADE BEAUTIEUL | 


by adorning them with the FACES OF THOSE WE 
LOVE. REAL LOVERS of the HOME delight in. look. 
ing upon the portraits of its members, LIVING or 
DEAD. us eas 
Order a LIFE-SIZED PORTRAIT in CRAYON, PAS 
TEL or OIL, with a handsome bronze or gilt frame, 
Prices ranging from 912.00 and upward, Satisfaction, 
guaranteed or no pay. Send for circular before order. 
ing to ; ae 


NEW YORK. ARTISTS’ - UNTON, 
10 East Fourteenth street, New York: 
AGENTS WANTED. EVERYWHERE 


To Consumprives 


Use WINCRESTER'S NYPOPHOSPHITE or LOMB 
AND SODA. For Consumption, Weak ‘Lungs 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis and General Debiity 
itiaan acknowledged Specific Remedy. FRY FY. 


Price, $1 and ®2 per bottle. Prenared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William street, NV. ¥. 
ef STHE 


Fan CooD NEWS 
: alia Sala TO LADIES. 


= a | 
Greatest Olfer. Wow syour time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Wakin 
Powder, sad secures heantifal 
f Gold Band or Moss Kase China 
a Yea Set, Dinner S t. Geld Band 
Moas Roso Toiict Sat, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, 
P.O. Box 29. 31 and 23 Vesey St., New York? 


ATE OCS Ed WIG AL, AGES 
J Bs Meuns’" §2 ap shoes, WE 
Dear Prince sirets Dye pene 


